Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 





——— 





No. 6. 


LONDON, JANUARY, 1875. 








—_ 


oYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the [immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The LENT TERM wil commence on MONDAY, the 18th January, and 
will terminate on SATURDAY, the 24th April. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on THURSDAY, 
the 14th January, at eleven o’ciock, and every succeeding Monday and 


Thursday at the same hour, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

@gagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
%a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of ‘Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo., Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


IME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH, 


London ; Loncmans & Co. 





i es PHILOSOPHY OF THE VOICE (reprinted from the 
“ Medical Press and Circular”), showing the Right and Wrong Action of 
Voice in Speech and Song. By CHARLES LUNN. Price One Shilling. 
Batnuizes, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand, 
And all Booksellers. 





0 AMATEUR CHORAL SOCIETIES.—John Old’s Dra- 
matic Chorus, ‘‘THE BATTEE.” Piano and Vocal Score, post free, 
ttirty stamps. Parts for full orchestra and separate vocal parts at usual prices, 
mapplication to the Com r, Devonshire House, Reading. This effective 
Chorus has never been performed without receiving an enthusiastic encore—in 
teveral instances being redemanded twice. 





“MN HE CHANGED IDOL.” New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 
Price 3s. Compass D to G. 


E. C. Boosny, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 
“XO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses ia Egypt.” By ROSSINI, 
“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
‘ordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirr & Co,, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 





NOW READY, 


WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITANA,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


BY | 
TITO MATTEI. 


RO EN IODA WW AA 


PRICE: 


PAPER COVERS .- 
BOUND - - - 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, 
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Theoretical & Practical Works, &c., 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


| gprenpcerpnietrenetys FOR THE PIANOFORTE, containing 

the first Principles of Music clearly explained, Fingered and Progressive 
Exercises, Preludes, Lessons on Popular Airs and the Major and Minor Scales. 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Fourth Edition with Additions, Price 4s. 


_—— PIANOFORTE PLAYER'S DAILY COMPANION, 


consisting of the Major and Relative Minor Scales and Chords, Price 2s, 


I ENNETT, W. STERNDALE. THE MAJOR, MINOR, 

AND CHROMATIC SCALES, preceded by a complete Analysis of the 
Table of Intervals, with remarks upon the best Method of Practice, Finger- 
ing, &c. Price 4s. 


|] ENNETT, W. STERNDALE. PRELUDES AND LES- 
SONS composed for the use of Queen’s College, Londen, Complete, 
10s, 6d. ; or in two Books, 6s. each. 


] ENNETT, W. STERNDALE. SIX STUDIES IN 
THE FORM OF CAPRICCIOS. Price 6s. 


YENNETT, W. STERNDALE. SUITE DE PIECES. 
Sequel to the preceding. Price 6s. 


i ENNETT, W.STERNDALE. TWO CHARACTERISTIC 
STUDIES. Price 3s. 


G oss, JOHN. “LES SIX JOURS,” a variety of 
DI useful Exercises, including the Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 
Price 2s. 


ZERNY AND BERTINI. SELECT STUDIES. In two 


parts, each 4s. 


TATIONAL MELODIES arranged as Studies for the 
LEFT HAND. Price 3a. 


SIMPLE CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price 1s. 


CTAVE EXERCISES AND STUDIES. By CLE- 
MENTI, STEIBELT, LACOMBE, THALBERG, &c. Price 8s. 


EWSON, F. B. SIX GRAND STUDIES. Op. 16, 
©) price 10s, 6d. 


OLDSCHMIDT, OTTO. TWELVE STUDIES. Dedi- 
cated to Mdme. Schumann. New and Revised Edition. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 
each 88. Now Ready. 


ELLER, STEPHEN. KLAVIER-STUDIEN. Edited 


and Selected from the Original German Edition by ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
Books 1, 2, 8, each 4s. 


N ULLER, A. E. STUDIES. Edited by W. DORRELL. 
Three Caprices, Book 3. Op. 81. Complete 6s. ; or separately :— 
Me ROA sc ce ce ce tt co ce oe Mh O48 
at a a a an an ae ae ee et 
“£2 SU an ow a & & 0 ee os 


* 





LAMBORN COCK, 
68, NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer anj 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and ip 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
[ustruments, and have nothing in common with the ‘‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramus & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co's 
depts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Purpie, Edinburgh, and 
J. Morn Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramar, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamsR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and C's. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


Ae ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


Pp. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 46, & 46, MOQRGATE STREET, QGITY. 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
3) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.~-84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RANSFORD’S 


BARITONE AND BASS 
SONGS. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION IN THE TRADE. 
For Lists, apply to 
RANSFORD & SON, 
2, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS. 





MUSICAL VALENTINES. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 


EACH CONTAINING A 
COMPLETE PIECE OF MUSIC, 
iVOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL. 


8v0., Price, with Envelope Complete, 1s., 2s., and 38. Each. 





A. BERTINI, SEYMOUR & OO., 
40, POLAND STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 





CRAMER'S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


(eae CHRISTMAS CAROLS, New and Old, price (in 
h. 


Elegant Cover) 1s. ; or, in two parts, Price 6d. each. 


RAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, in 4 vols., Cloth, price 6s. each ; 
or, in ornamental cover, 4s. each. Each Volume is complete 
in itself, and contains from 100 to 120 Songs by the most 
Celebrated Composers—Wallace, Balfe, Smart, &c. 


ee NEW DANCE ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 














(pEAMER'S NEW SONG ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 





RAMER’'S NEW ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
for 1875. Price 3s. 


i ie MILLER AND HIS MAN. A Christmas Extravaganza. 
Written by F. C. BURNAND. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and 
J.F. SIMPSON. Price 2s, 6d. nett. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


NOW READY. 


CHURCH HYMNS, WITH TUNES, 


LARGE EDITION. 


EDITED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq. 





Small 4to, Cloth boards, 4s.; Cloth boards, red edges, 5s. 





London: 177, Great Queen Street, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; anp 48, PICCADILLY, W. 





Just Published. 
yy barat STATICS; being an attempt to show the bearing 


of the most recent discoveries in acoustics on Chords, Discords, Transi- 
tions, Modulations, and Tuning, as these are used by modern musicians. By 
JOHN CURWEN. Cap I. Sound Impulses and what they teach. Cap. II. 
Coincidences and what they teach, Cap. I1I. Partials and what they teach. 
Cap. IV. Differentials and what they teach, Cap. V. Beats and what they 
teach. Cap. VI. The Border-land of Statics and Aisthetics. Cap. VII. Just 
Intonation versus Temperament, The musical examples printed in the Staff 
and Tonic Sol-fa notation. Price 4s. 6d. 

London: 8, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





OR SALE, a Full-sized and very Fine-toned Violin, by 
Guadagnani, Case, Bow, quantity of Maple yg Duplicate Parts of 
Violin, &c. All brought direct from Milan.—Apply, M. Grams, 97, Upper 
Tulse-hill, 8. W. 


‘ 





HE SONGS OF WALES: with Notes to the Songs and 
Literary Introduction. The whole Edited by JOHN THOMAS. Cloth, 
§ro, 108. 6d. ; half morocce, 12s. ‘‘ A capital Presentation Work for Christmas.” 


London: J. B. CRAMER @ CO., 201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER’S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


Fiiponapo: THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC, as sung 
at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 
MW’ NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s. 
HE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. Written 
a Ad H. B. FARNIE. Composed by J. OFFENBACH. Illustrated, 
ce 
HE SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALVE. Price 3s. 
EMESIS, Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Price 2s. 


In the Press. 
ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. Written by 
H. B. FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department: 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d), 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and force of the words ; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 

SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


a2 
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are BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE @HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 


(3 +"45 RT L. 





BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
English HARMONIUMS 
On tHe Turee Years System. 


P cies BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Turere Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 


Sir Jonivs Benepicr. eye invention, cannot fail to 


meet with success.” 





BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tue Turee Years System. 
“The touch is absolute per- 

( fection.” 


P Sadi 


Sypney Suirn. 


J OHN 





BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


j° HN B 





RINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 


Ph dealin BRIN 





SMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tne Turer Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 





———— 


LADY JOHN SCOTT’s 
POPULAR SONGS. 





DOUGLAS. 
DURISDEER. 
ANNIE LAURIE. 
YOUNG RANDAL. 
SIR BERTRAM. 
THE FOUL FORDS. 
OSANNA. 

YOUR VOICES ARE NOT HUSHED. 
JEANNIE CAMERON’S DEATH SONG. 
HER EYES THE GLOWWORM LEND THEE, 

LAMMERMOOR. 
ETTRICE. 
SHAME ON YE, GALLANTS, 
KATHERINE LOGIE. 
MOTHER, OH, SING ME TO REST! 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


HALF-PRICE POST FREE. 





Cc. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





NEW SONGS. 


THE MERRY SWITZER MAID. In A and G. A lovely 
and sparkling song, not difficult, but effective and showy. Composed by Dr. 
JOHN D’ESTE. Price 4s. 

THERE ARE MOMENTS IN LIFE. Words by CHARLES 
SWAIN. A pleasing, easy, flowing melody. Music by R. ANDREWS: 
Price 3s. 

THE LANCIA WALTZ SONG, “THE WIND AND THE 
ROSE.” Sung by MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA. Music by ARTHU 
WHITLEY. Price 4s. 

A KIND AND GENTLE WORD. A beautiful, well-writte 
Ballad, with words and music both good. Written by CLARA LOUD 
Music by Dr. JOHN D'ESTE. 


ALPHONSE BERTINI, SEYMOUR & CO., 
40, POLAND STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


BOATING ON THE CAM QUADRILLES. Founded on 
Melodies composed by Members of the University of Cambridge. Beanti- 
fully Illustrated. Price 4s. 

THE HAMPSTEAD GALOP. Very sparkling and effective, 
and destined to become a favourite. Illustrated. Composed by D’ESTE. 
Price 4s. 

THE LISETTE QUADRILLES, EASY. Just the thing 
for the young folks’ Cbristures parties. Founded on Roasini’s Operatic Airs. 
By DESHAYES SAUNDERS. Price 3s. 


NEW 


ALPHONSE BERTINI, SEYMOUR & CO 





40, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W 
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MUSICAL PROGRAMS. 


The assertion of the late Hector Berlioz, adopted by 
Professor Ella as the motto of the Musical Union 
concert schemes, we hold to be indisputable. The 
original French is worthy of citation: ‘Il ne suffit 
que l'artiste soit bien préparé pour le public, il faut 
aussi que le public le soit a ce qu’on vava lui faire 
entendre.” The gastronomist who, greedy of creature 
comforts, condescends to migrate from his club in Pall 
Mall to the ‘‘ far east” in order that he may taste the 
real turtle and ‘ 120-year-old” sherry of the Gold- 
smiths’ or the Fishmongers’ Company, has a perfumed 
carte de menu put into his gloved hand by a white- 
chokered waiter, and tastes his dishes in anticipation, 
provided he can understand the cat-French of culinary 
classics. In like manner, but with purer and a more 
satisfactory motive, the student of art, when he pro- 
poses to regale his ears and improve his intellect at a 
grand concert, naturally desires to possess some index 
to the entertainment; not that he is necessarily 
ignorant of the subject matter, but that he requires a 
reminder, or as lawyers would say, in very different 
sense, a “refresher.” Soa traveller or a tourist may 
be well “‘ up” in geography, yet not disdain the aid of 
a well-edited local guide-book, clearly, but not too 
minutely, descriptive of the topographical and geo- 
logical features of the actual district. 

Hence the ‘rise and progress” of concert- 
programs. The advance of the art in England has 
produced a demand, nay, even more than a demand, 
an imperious necessity. A generation ago we 
remember the days of ‘‘ benefit concerts,” when a long 
list of hackneyed pieces was printed on a sheet of pink 
or yellow paper and presented to the visitors 
gratuitously. This information, of course, sufficed for 
the public. The only classical Society of the day, too 
conservative for the age, was content to put off its 
subscribers} with a simple scheme of titles. But 
other institutions in time arose, and a healthy emula- 
tion succeeded the sloth and somnolence of * the good 
old times when George the Fourth was King.” Mr. 
Ella established the ‘‘ Musical Union,” and at once 
acted on the hint of Hector Berlioz. He printed a 
short program of his concerts, with a few explana- 
tory historical notes, and a judiciously limited number 
of extracts from the text of the music itself, to serye 
as sign-posts, but not to perplex a reader by prolixity 
and diffuseness. The two Philharmonic Societies 
followed suit. Then came the Monday Popular 
Concerts and Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recitals. 
The system of program-making expanded, as the 
off-shoots of a sapling oak from the parent stem. 

Man, however, is ever prone toextremes. Formerly we 
had too little—now we have too much of a good thing ! 
The people asked for a few crumbs, and they have got, 
not a stone, but a surfeit of fancy bread. Starvation 
has been succeeded by superfluity, and hunger by 





indigestion. A good precedent has been provocative 
of literary excess. And it is with a view to abate the 
evil—not to say the nuisance—of abnormal pro- 
grams that we venture the following _ brief 
remarks. 

Several specimen programs might be named by 
visitors to St. James’s Hall and Sydenham. One, for 
example, supplies a few excerpts from the musical 
texts (in the case of symphonies, overtures, and works of 
high standing) with long pages of letter-press; historical, 
critical, or rather laudatory and gossiping. Another 
adopts nearly the same plan, only that the literary 
matter is more critical and far closer reading. A 
third gives the best part of a sonata, or several pages 
of extract from a concerted piece of chamber music, with 
a few lines of running commentary interspersed. A 
fourth, as at the ‘‘ Musical Union,” reduces the substance 
of these elaborate works, to what chemists call an extract, 
or according to the reverse process, an essence. The 
leading themes of each movement alone are given ; the 
analysis, clear and concise, is confined to a few para- 
graphs, and as a final result, the whole matter covers a 
space of three pages instead of perhaps thirty or forty. 
Moreover—no small advantage—the schemes are dis- 
tributed to subscribers at least three days before the 
matinée, so that visitors can study the details at home 
and go tothe Hall armed at all points. In other cases, 
either people do not read the programs at all, or they 
are distracted by the laborious attempt to follow the per- 
formance book in hand. It may be easy to do so with 
a complete score of the work; but not so when the 
mind is continually jerked out of its equilibrium by the 
broken, piece-meal class of program to which reference 
has been made. 

Our own conclusions may be gathered from the pre- 
misses. Programs should be brief, and the musical 
extracts severely restricted. Head the principal 
numbers (as now done) with the keys and time-modes 
of all the movements; point out the leading themes, 
and be very sparing of technical terms in any analysis. 
Avoid irrelevant matter, especially gossip and anecdote, 
and by no means amplify the historical and _bio- 
graphical part of the business. The words of songs, 
of course, should appear, and the key as well—a point 
omitted at present, but most inconsistently. If entre- 
preneurs of concerts decline to take these hints, and still 
insist on charging sixpence or a shilling for their 
elaborate paper-covered books, we would suggest a 
middle course. Offer the book and also a short 
pamphlet-summary for a penny (or still better, for 
nothing but thanks) on the principle of the parlia- 
mentary summary in the daily newspapers. There is 
too much writing, as well as too much talking, in those 
latter days. Above all, we dislike to be talked at. 
Some enthusiastic program-writers, do this indirectly, 
by hinting what a fool you must be if you do not think 
Schubert or Schumann perfection. Now the public 
axe supposed to judge for themselves ; and it would, 
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we think, be more constitutional, more modest, and in 
better taste, to set forth these useful prospectuses 
without a superfluity of laudatory phrases and school- 
girl “ gush.” 

A “little music” in the drawing-room gives oppor- 
tunity for no end of small talk, the music serving well 
to fill up gaps in the desultory conversation. Whence 
comes the pleasure of the ‘delightful evening?” To 
many the music is a bore. There are doubtless many 
frequenters of concert-rooms who are bored by the 
music, and they have not the drawing-room resource : 
for these perhaps the diffuse annotations of the analyst 
are intended, but if so, they do not fulfil their design ; 
for in the present shape, they are not read. For these 
vacuous individuals, something quite new is required : 
who will try his hand to supply the want ? 





THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


These Rooms must now be regarded as among the 
things of the past, after enjoying a lease of popularity 
just a century in duration. They were full of interest- 
ing associations, and many, perhaps most, of our readers 
have pleasant recollections of evenings spent within 
their walls. They were built in the first half of the 
reign of George ILI., by Sir John Gallini, an Italian 
by extraction, but a Swiss by birth, who, coming to 
England, was engaged to teach dancing to the then 
youthful Royal family, realised a fortune at the West 
Kind, received the honour of knighthood, and married 
Lady Betty Bertie, daughter of Lord Abingdon. If 
we go back a little further, we find that the south- 
eastern corner of Hanover Square, which these Rooms 
occupy, was anciently called the Millfield (from a mill 
which adjoined it, and which Mill Street, hard by, 
still commemorates) or Kirkham Close, in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, though in 1778 it was 
joimed on to that of St. George's, Hanover Square. 
It appears to have formed part of the premises in the 
occupation of Matthew, Lord Dillon, the ground land- 
Jord being the Karl of Plymouth, who sold it to Lord 
Denman, who resold it to Sir John Gallini, by whom 
the house and original concert-room was _ erected. 
Just a hundred years ago the latter, joining with 
John Christian Bach and Charles F. Abel, converted 
the premises into an ‘‘ Assembly Room,” no doubt in 
order to act as a counter attraction to the fashionable 
patherings in Soho Square under the auspices of Mrs. 
Cornelys, and other places where music went hand in 
glove with masked balls and other frivolous dissipa- 
tions. Two years later we find Gallini buying up the 
shares of his partners and carrying on the Rooms 
upon his own account. Supported by the musical talent 
of Bach, Abel, and Lord Abingdon, and also, in 
emergencies, by the purse of the last, Gallini carried 
on here, from 1785 to 1798, a series of concerts, for 
which he contrived to gain the patronage of the Court. 
George Lil. himself used frequently to attend these 
concerts, together with Queen Charlotte ; and it is said 
that he showed such an active interest in the perform- 
ances that His Majesty had a room added to the side, 
called the Queen's ‘lea Room, where, over the mantel- 
piece, is still to be seen a large gilt looking-glass, 
which he prosented to the Rooms for ever. In 1776 a 
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committce of noblemen and gentlemen, Consisting ¢ 
Lords Sandwich and Dudley and Ward, the Bishop ¢ 
Durham, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Sir R, Jebh, 
and the Hon. Mr. Pelham, established the well-knoyy 
‘Concerts of Ancient Music,” to the directorship af 
which soon afterwards were added Lord Fitzwilligy 
and Lord Paget, afterwards the Earl of Uxbridy, 
These memorable performances, which commencj 
their first season at the Tottenham Street Room, 
near Tottenham Court Road (subsequently converte 
into a theatre), and which from 1794 to 1804 had the 
head-quarters at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarke, 
were removed in the latter year to the Hanover Squay 
Rooms, where they flourished under the patronage ¢ 
Royalty and the leaders of the aristocracy—includiy 
the late Prince Consort, the Duke of Wellington, Lori 
Westmoreland, &c.—down to June, 1848, when they 
were discontinued. King George III. and his Quem 
took the warmest interest in these concerts, and no 
only occupied the royal box with his family night afte 
night, but would constantly write out the prograns 
of the performances with his own hand. It is sii 
the directors of these concerts paid Sir Jon 
Gallini a rental of £1000 a year for the uw 
of the Rooms. Mr. Greatorex was the conductor 
of these concerts from the commencement of th 
century down to his death in 1831, when he wa 
succeeded by Mr. W. Knyvett. These rooms were als 
used down to a comparatively recent date for the Phil. 
harmonic Concerts, established by Messrs. Cramer, 
Corri, and Dance, in 1813, under the auspices of the 
Prince Regent. They were first held in the Argyll 
Rooms, at the corner of Argyll Place, and on thos 
premises being burnt down, at the Concert-room of the 
Opera House; but they were transferred to Hanove 
Square in 1833. It may not, perhaps, be out of place 
to mention here that the annual performance of the 
‘“‘ Messiah,” for the benefit of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, was given here from 1785 to 1848. h 
18145, at the death of the Misses Gallini, Sir Jobus 
nieces (the founders of the Roman Catholic chureh » 
Grove Road, St. John’s Wood), their freehold interes 
was bought by Mr. R. Cocks, the eminent musical 
publisher, who has now, as we understand, let them 
on a lease of twenty-one years to the committee of 4 
club in the course of formation, called “ Le Cercle des 
Etrangers.” It is not, however, only with the two 
ancient institutions above-mentioned that the history 
of the rooms in Hanover Square was interwoven, bit 
with that of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, and with the 
concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, in Tenterden 
Street, which renewed its performances here in 1662 
The large room, in its original state, was dull aul 
heavy, owing to the architectural style of the date. 
which it was built; at one end was the ponderous 
Royal box, and almost the only tasteful decoration 
consisted of some paintings by the hand of Cipriaul. 
In the winter of 1861-62, however, the Rooms under 
went a complete restoration and re-decoration, and 
they became the most comfortable concert-rooms 
London, to say nothing of their great superiority 
most large buildings in respect of acoustic properties. 
The large room has a slightly arched roof, riebly git 
in square panels and compartments; the walls %™ 


either side of the room are adorned with Corinthiat 


columns with ornamental capitals, also gilt. The 
panels over the looking-glasses are filled with medal: 
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lions, painted in bas relief, of the most celebrated 
composers, Handel, Beethoven, Bach, Rossini, Purcell, 
Weber, and Haydn, accompanied by their names and 
dates. The organ, which is mentioned in ‘“ Hopkins 
and Rimbault’s History of Organs,” was built only a 
few years ago by Messrs. Thomas C. Lewis and Co., 
of Brixton. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Aconcert of special interest was given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms by the Royal Academy of Music on the 
evening of Dec. 19, when these celebrated rooms were 
used for the last time for purposes with which they 
have been associated, in the highest aspects of the art, 
since the close of the last century. 

Mr. Robert Cocks, the proprietor of these rooms, gave 
their final use for musical purposes to the Royal 
Academy of Music, whose public performances have 
been held there for some years past. This institution 
is now in a more flourishing condition than ever, and 
the performances exhibited the progress of the students 
in a highly-favourable light. A full orchestra was 
assembled, led by Mr. H. Weist Hill, and a numerous 
chorus—Mr. Walter Macfarren having acted as con- 
ductor. The selection began with Mendelssohn's 
overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” which was capitally played by 
the band, and this was followed by the beautiful trio 
for female voices, ‘‘ Night’s ling’ring shades,” (from 
Sphor’s opera, ** Azor and Zemira”) which was very 
effectively sung by Misses M. Duval, Reimar, and 
Bolingbroke ; after which Miss Alice Curtis greatly 
distinguished herself by her performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Brillante in E flat, for pianoforte (with 
orchestral accompaniments). This young lady has a 
firm, yet elastic touch, she phrases well, and executes 
elaborate passages with great fluency. Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s Cantata, ‘‘ Christmas,” was the next piece 
given—the soprano solos by Miss Jessie Jones, and 
those for contralto by Miss Barkley. The remainder 
of the concert included various performances of merit 
—Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto (Op. 92) by Mr. W. 
Fitton; Bach’s Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
(transcribed for pianoforte by Liszt), by Miss Conolly 
(who was greatly applauded); Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's ‘‘ Impromptu” and ‘ Allegro Grazioso,” for 
pianoforte, by Miss K. Steel; Beethoven’s Polonaise 
in C (for pianoforte), by Miss Bucknall; a Capriccio, 
from a MS. orchestral ‘ Suite,” composed by Mr. 
Jackson (a student); and Beethoven’s Romance in F, 
for violin, played by Malle. Vaillant. These instru- 
mental works were interspersed with vocal solos and 
concerted pieces, with which the names of Misses M. 
Davies, N. Goode, and J. Jones, Messrs. H. Guy and 
Ap Herbert were associated—the proceedings having 
been closed by the National Anthem. There was a 
large audience, comprising many who have numerous 
and far-reaching memories of the place. To all such 
there was some degree of melancholy retrospection 
mixed with the interest that attached to this farewell 
use of the Hanover Square Concert Rooms. 


The examination for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and Potter Exhibition took place on Monday, the 21st 
inst., the examiners being the Principal (Sir Sterndale 


Bennett), F,R. Cox, Esq, Manuel Garcia, Esq., H. | 





C. Lunn, Esq., and G. A. Macfarren, Esq. The 
results were as follows :—Westmorland Scholarship, 
Miss Charlotte Agnes Larkcom, elected. Potter 
Exhibition, Miss Alice Mary Curtis, elected. 





THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


The Committee of Stewards of the Worcester Festi- 
val having had a final conference with the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester with the view, if possible, of 
coming to an arrangement as to the use of Worcester 
Cathedral, have issued a statement setting forth tho 
result of their deliberations. On meeting, the Com- 
mittee of Stewards laid before the Dean and Chapter 
two alternative modes of arranging the Festival which 
it was thought might meet the views of the Dean and 
Chapter, and they say :—* The first of these proposals 
was to arrange the Festival on the former plan, but 
modified by the concessions proposed in the last para- 
graph of the Steward’s first protest, viz:—1. Full 
Church service on first day with sermon. 2. Church 
service for conclusion of Festival on last evening. 8. 
Band and performers to be on floor of transept, instead 
of in an orchestra. 4. Chapter to have veto on music 
performed. The second proposal was still more closely 
adapted to the supposed wishes of the Dean and 
Chapter—viz., to hold Divine service each morning at 
10 o’clock, so arranged as to be concluded by 12, but 
with sermon on first day; oratorio to commence at 
1, secular concerts in some other place in the evening 
as heretofore, but with Divine service on last evening 
under arrangement by Chapter.”” The Chapter came 
to the conference prepared with no proposition at all; 
conversation occupied some time, but the “ crucial 
test” was as to the sale of tickets, on which the Chapter 
would not yield. The Committee attached primary 
importance to—1. Entire oratorios. 2. First-rate 
talent. 8. Adequate funds. The Deun and Chapter 
admitted the necessity for funds, but suggested no 
mode of raising them. ‘The conference,” therefore, 
adds the Stewards, ‘‘ became a useless ceremony.” A 
petition to the Queen in Council is now in course of 
preparation at Worcester from the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and citizens of the City of Worcester, which after 
reciting the long existence of the Musical Festival, and 
the reasons for its continuance, ends with the following 
prayer :—‘ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that your Most Gracious Majesty, as the head of the 
Church of this realm, will be pleased to use your 
influence with the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
to induce them to continue to permit the holding of the 
triennial festivals in the Cathedral Church of this city, 
under such arrangements as will best promote the 
object in view.” 

The Prayer of the Petition does not seem very 
logical, for it only amounts to asking the Queen to 
ask the Dean and Chapter to allow a festival of some 
kind, which they are perfectly ready to do. The diffi- 
culty is in the ohioes in view, and as to the best means 
of promoting it. It seems odd that Her Majesty should 
be invoked as Head of the Church to take up the cause 
of the Festival Committee, who are acting in opposi- 
tion to the dignitaries of the Church. But Mayors 
and Aldermen are not more lucid than Deans and 
Chapters. 
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SARDOU'S “LA HAINE.” 


The following sketch of the plot of this powerful 
drama, which has created so great a sensation in Paris, 
is chiefly abridged from a long notice by the corre- 
spondent of The Times :— 


‘* La Haine,” M. Victorien Sardou’s new piece, has 
excited the greatest interest in Paris, and its production 
at the Gaite was attended by every celebrity who was 
able to gain admission. The curtain rises on a grand, 
though sombre scene representing the Gate at Siena. 
The discharge of artillery is heard, a battle going on 
outside the town between the Guelphs and the Ghibe- 
lines. Braguella explains the cause of the feud, and 
before the end of this narrative the Bolognese, Pisans, 
Florentines, and Sienese who listen to him are on 
the point of murdering each other. The arrival of 
Giugerta Sarracini, the Governor of the town, sepa- 
rates them. ‘The enemy threatens an assult, and the 
strangers take to flight. Uberta, the Sarracini’s 
nurse, in vain begs Giugerta not to send his son 
Andrea to the combat. The fighting approaches 
nearer, the Guelphs seize the gate and put to flight the 
Ghibelines. Uberta learns that Andrea has been 
killed at the gate of the Sarracini Palace. Orso Savag- 
nano, the Guelph leader, in insulting terms demands 
admission. Cordelia, Giugerta’s sister, answers his 
insults by counter-insults, and defies the Guelphs, who 
storm the Palace. Orso appearing at the window holding 
the fainting Cordelia in his arms, ends the first act. 
The second act opens with a splendid scene representing 
a hall in the Sarracini Palace looking on the town, 
which is in flames. For three days the fighting has 
been going on. Ugone is sent by Giugerta to Orso to 
propose a day's truce to bury the dead. At this moment 
Cordelia appears, and in a dramatic manner declares her 
dishonour, and demands to be avenged by the extermina- 
tion of the Guelphs, and Giugerta swears he will show 
no mercy. ‘The next scene represents the square in 
front of the Cathedral. The truce has been accepted. 
The Guelphs are drawn up on one side, and the Ghibe- 
lines on the other. Orso and Giugerta meet to settle 
the terms of the truce. It is the fete of the Patron 
Saint of Siena. The Guelphs want to enter the 
Cathedral to pray, but the Ghibelines refuse, deter- 
mined not to kneel beside their enemies. The 
victorious Guelphs get possession of the Cathedral, and 
the swords flash from their sheaths. At this moment 
the doors of the church open and Bishop Anselmo 
appears and calms the two parties, who then kneel 
before the altar, while men and women come in on 
every side. A very fine religious chorus occurs here. 
Just as Orso is about to ascend the steps leading to the 
church, Cordelia and Uberta make their appearance. 
Cordelia recognizes Orso, and, dragging Uberta after 
her, follows him. The curtain falls. The third act 
opens with a cloister, in which the Guelphs are resting. 
Ugone relates how he has assisted Uberta in seeking 
Andrea’s body. The latter appears, and on learning 
that it is Ugone who has aided her she presses his 
hand. ‘ Yet, who knows,” she says, “it was this 
hand, perhaps, which killed Andrea!’’ Ugone protests. 
Uberta asks who killed Andrea, but he refuses to tell 
her. Cordelia appears. She has followed Orso into 
the cloister, and waits till he awakes. When he 
appears, Uberta reproaches him with his cruelty. He 
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tells her it was he who outraged Cordelia. Cordely 
gives a cry, and there is a scene in which Cordely; 
hatred is strongly displayed. Uberta learns that Ory 
killed Andrea, and disputes with Cordelia for the right 
of revenge. Uberta ultimately retires. Orso pey 

pears, Cordelia stabs him, and his followers bear hiy 
away, when the Angelus announces the expiration g 
the truce. Uberta enters; she fears Cordelia did ng 
kill Orso, and wants Cordelia to join her in looking jy 
the corpse. The scene changes to the outside of thy 
cloister by moonlight. Cordelia and Uberta search jy 
different directions. Cordelia sees Orso stretched q 
the ground. She at first indulges in exultation, thy 
prays for him. At this moment he groans and ails 
for water. ‘ Almighty God!’ she exclaims, “T am thy 
cause of his suffering thus.” She gives him wate, 
Orso heaves a sigh ; at this moment Uberta reappeay 
still looking for Orso’s body. With a passionat 
gesture, Cordelia throws herself upon him. “ Hash, 
hush !” she whispers, and she conceals Orso from th 
nurse. This last scene is admirable, full of life, 
thoroughly real and soul-stirring. The fourth actis 
laid in the Sarracini Palace ; the Ghibelines ay 
vanquished. Cordelia has concealed Orso.  Giugerta 
says he has vainly sought him in the battle. Uberta 
informs him that Cordelia has stabbed him. Cordelia’ 
embarrassment betrays her secret to Uberta, who gives 
vent to her anger: the altercation between the womer, 
one protecting the man she stabbed, and the othe 
thinking of her slaughtered foster-son, being mos 
powerful. Cordelia brings Uberta to a merciful vier, 
and Uberta tells Giugerta it is her brother whom 
Cordelia is attending. Orso appears, finds himself 
face to face with Cordelia, and to obtain her love, 
swears that he will put a stop to the war. ‘‘ You wer 
nothing else than a brigand,” says Cordelia; “bea 
hero and then come and speak to me of your love!” 
And Orso starts up exclaiming, “I will conquer your 
love by the noblesse of battles—the battle against war.’ 
The fourth act is, so far, the finest in the drama; 
strong sentiment and passion abound in it from 
beginning to end. In the fifth act, the people of Siena 
learn that to ward off the plague, a solemn procession 
is about to pass. The procession lasts twenty minutes, 
the costumes are wonderfully rich and true, After the 
procession the people are told that the Emperor 
Charles of Bohemia is besieging the town and will no 
raise the siege unless they pay him 50,000 florins. 
Then Orso who was thought to be dead appears. Ors 
addresses the people, saying ‘You know why the 
Imperial army is the strongest; it is because we are 
divided ; our discords must cease when the foreigner is 
at our gates.” In spite of the Guelphs he obtains the 
liberation of the imprisoned Ghibelines whom he is to 
lead against the common enemy. At this moment, he 
exclaims, ‘“‘Is that what you wished, Cordelia?” 
Cordelia appears and exclaims, ‘I love you,” buts 
hand seizes her own. It is the hand of Giugerta, who, 
looks at her with an implacable expression. This 
dumb show marks the conclusion of the Act. The 
fifth act opens in the interior of the cloister. Peace is 
concluded. The Imperial troops having left, Cordelia 
is about to reward Orso by marrying him, but 
Giugerta, deeming his family dishonoured, has give 
her poison. Meanwhile the plague has appeared st 
Siena. The people think Cordelia is struck with tt, 
and they close the doors of the Cathedral on her an 
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The unfortunate woman expires under | several seasons to a brilliant close. Before his man- 


agement the French companies in London were simply 
migratory and without a home. Another enterprise 
of Mr. John Mitchell was of a kind perfectly unique. 
In the winter of 1886 he opened the Lyceum Theatre 
for the performance of comic Italian operas, which 
were deemed of too light a character to merit the 
attention of the larger operatic establishment. To the 
theatre thus employed he gave the title of ‘ Opera- 
Buffa,” a name which, save etymologically, has 
nothing to do with its equivalent of the present day. 
‘* LElisire d’ Amore,” it should be remarked, was first 
brought out at the Lyceum, being the first Opera Buffa 


on Orso. 
Orso’s eyes. 

Repeated applause greeted M. Sardou at the close of 
the performance, which occupied considerably over 
five hours. 

The element of Cordelia’s love for Orso cannot be 
rendered other than repulsive; but this is in a great 
measure lessened in the presence of the powerful situa- 
tis which M. Sardou has created. The passages 
relating to civil war particularly enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the audience; and it is possible that a great 


portion of its success may be due to the freshness 
of recollection of similar evils in the minds of the 
Parisians. Some days after its first production, a 
writer in the Menestrel, M. H. Moreno, says the piece 
is likely to have a@ long run. ‘It contains valuable 
teaching for us, whose intestine strifes may end as 
miserably as those of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. May 
‘La Haine’ serve as a lesson and turn aside these 
sad presages! and then M. Sardou will have accom- 
| plished a noble work, as well as conceived a fine drama. 
All the horrors of civil war are depicted with frightful 
reality: a succession of startling scenes displays the 
wars of the streets, the barricades, the slaughter, the 
pillage, the field of battle with the heaps of carcases, 
the groans of the dying—and afterwards the scaffold 
erected for the conquered. It is dreadful, and, there- 
fore, we repeat, full of instruction for ourselves.” 


We fear that even M. Victorien Sardou’s powerful 
play will not necessarily put a final stop to French 
revolutions and their excesses; but it is something to 
enlist French sympathies on the side of order, even by 
representation of the sufferings inflicted by anarchy. 





MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 


Few names connected with the theatrical and lyrical 
world of London will be remembered with more respect 
than that of the librarian of Old Bond Street, who 
breathed his last at his residence in Bolton Street on 
the 11th Dec., after two days’ illness from bronchitis. 
Mr. Mitchell early in life entered the employment of 
Mr. Sams, founder of the Royal Library in St. James’s 
Street, who first introduced that particular kind of 
theatrical agency which has grown into a system. 
Mr. Sams was accidentally killed by being thrown 
from his carriage a great many years ago, and Mr. 
Mitchell, removing to Old Bond Street, started the 
business that during the last forty years has been 
associated with his name. Mr. Mitchell’s practice was 
tohold a number of the best seats in every place of 
public entertainment, and the magnitude of his trans- 
actions may be gathered from the fact that his sub- 
scription in one season to the Royal Italian Opera has 
been known to exceed £10,000. Mr. Mitchell was the 
first to introduce French plays into England, and was 
the regular manager of these plays at the St. James’s 
Theatre for fifteen years, when the very best artists of 

aris appeared in succession, and when the great 
Malle. Rachel, first introduced to the British public 


by Mr, Lumley at Her Majesty's Theatre, brought 





selected by Mr. Mitchell. 





“BLIND.” 


The earth is gay, 

Ah! so they say ; 
And beauteous light 

With glory floods the summer day ; 
For me ’tis night. 

My night hath no awakening morn, 
So was I born. 


Flowers must be fair, 

Then lead me where 
Sweet violets grow ; 

Could I see one blue bud—but there— 
God willed it so. 

And sure such fragrance would not be, 
Except to me. 


Brushed by the wind, 

The forest kind 
Soft music flings, 

That seems—is it because I’m blind ?— 
Like angel’s wings ; 

And the imagined scene around, 
Breaks into sound. 


I would not know 

More than I do; 
Save I would see 

The God-led sun sweep onward through 
Infinity. 

And giving to light-wearied mortals rest, 
Slide down the west. 


Or when the queen 

Of night serene 
With dewy ray 

Reflects the splendour flashed unseen 
Of nether day. 

But show me man-enkindled spark, 
I'd still be dark. 


Then welcome woe, 
Thrice welcome, 80 ; 
Not endless gloom. 
Thou, Who alone canst grace bestow, 
Brighten my tomb. 
So shall I dwell in realms of light, 
Happy witb sight. 
PPY Bg: AR W. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
“ Art is the Child of Nature; and Nature is the Child of God.” 


Some time ago I promised to throw myself into the 
arena, and do combat with that musical Hydra, 
Richard Wagner; science supplying the modern fire, 
as Iolas is said to have supplied the burning iron 
of old; but at that time I had taken Wagner at 
the swollen estimate put upon him both by oppo- 
nents and supporters; which estimate, on research, 
I found to be false. He is accredited with so much 
originality of thought to which he is not entitled; and 
there is so much profundity claimed, and accorded, but 
unreal, that I have determined no longer to isolate him 
from his defective colleagues in Art, whether ancient 
or modern, but to embrace them all in a searching 
analysis into the very Art Foundations themselves ; 
probing the springs, and crushing, in the display of 
natural truth, all fallacy of thought and foolishness 
of fancy. And the reason why Richard Wagner has 
attained this temporary notoriety—lI say ‘ temporary,” 
because a psychologist can metaphorically pick his 
brains as easily as he can pick a pullet’s pinion—is 
because Music is so engrossing a study, that it is 
apt to prevent its followers from making inroads to 
other fields of knowledge. So that when a man 
of Wagner's calibre gives to the public printed 
words to support and endorse the faith that .is in 


him, the statements made are apt to appear so fresh, 
and so original, that no one ventures to suppose 
they are but transferred ideas of other men. 

It was my cherished hope to have found in Wagner 
the teacher of the day; but he, like most modern 
Germans, lacks the very basis of Art,—perceptive 


faculty. Give a German an idea, and he will work at 
it with unwearied assiduity.* For downright plodding 
perseverance, and unwavering will, the Germans are 
unequalled; directed they make excellent and faith- 
ful servants, but with them to rule is to tyrannise. 
They cannot see Nature, because they see too much 
of self: in other words conceit too commonly blinds 
their mental vision. 

If Art be the child of Nature, then, whenever we 
see Nature conflicts with what is presented to us as 
Art, we must admit that such Art is spurious; it is 
either incomplete or false. But more. If conflicting 
physical facts disprove on one ground, what must 
be the disproof arising from conflicting spiritual facts ? 
If Nature be the child of God, how can we rightly 





* The other day I saw at a school I attend, an old German 
lady who got her living by cutting out of black paper figures of 
men, birds, trees, &c., and entire landscapes; these with a 
subtlety, skill, and completeness, which must have taken years of 
steady labour to attain, and the whole result was—a useless 
curiosity. This very power properly applied would have produced 
an excellent line engraver; and that is what a thorough-bred 
Englishman or Englishwoman would have become. 
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see in its perfectness a created thing, unless we discerp 
in part the Factor who created it? Then, although 
my efforts to open up unbroken ground of thought 
must necessarily be crude and incomplete—for science, 
which Professor Clifford describes as “ organised 
common sense,” is always humble, and can only say, 
“This is all I can do; for the rest you must 
ask the next man”—I still venture to take this 
position; because it is right that some one should 
make an attempt to extricate musicians from the 
cul de sac which unconsciously they have built 
for their own imprisonment; and, perhaps, it is 
better that I should be the one to try and aid 
them; for in my premature efforts to analyse 
Nature for the truths within her, I was constantly 
foiled of my wish by ignorance on my part, and the 
thoughtlessness of those for whose sole service | 
was writing. Now, in maturer years, when there 
is little that can move, and nothing harm me, 
it may be of benefit to the thoughtful, to go steadily 
and calmly over tlie ground which in by-gone years, 
and in frantic fanaticism, I so madly over-coursed. 
And the singular part of the business is this: While 
in all my earlier writings I firmly condemned the 
trustfulness which Art followers invariably have in 
what they call “feeling,” and did my uttermost to shake 
their lethargy, and so induce some to think, and thereby 
to Know instead of only Fancying, now I have actually 
to defend these very men, and this very state of con- 
sciousness called Feeling, from the arrogance of Knov- 
ledge. And I shall show it is when these two states 
equally unite, that we get excellence and truth up to the 
exact degree to which they collaterally act and re-act 
upon each other; whether it be Feeling, or whether 
it be Knowledge, the law of Nature is one: the 
disparagement of the one, by the silly elevation of 
the other, always results in crippled or blasted results. 
Hitherto Feeling has run rabidly rampant, and has 
preveuted progress in the very Art she loves, because 
she lacked a husband's rule; but there are signs 
of a change. Already men of science are stepping 
into the field. Science, with cold, calculating reason, 
treats with contempt all feelings of the heart, and 
science is so strong that it can crush, and crush 
in briefest time, the most prominent of present 
musicians. Then I have to wed the two ; for failing 
such union, music will only change from its present 
stagnation, to become what is worse—a petrified arith- 
metic table. And in order to awaken men to a right 
understanding, it will be necessary to show how 
our accepted models of musical Art have tripped 
and fallen; it will be necessary to show how utterly 
false our popular notions are—i.e., music is not & 
‘universal language,” at least it is not, save im 
a figurative sense. And if in showing this there 
is an appearance of degradation, an appearance of 
lowering the assumed greatness of music, and col- 
sequently, by reflection, the importance of its followers, 
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I can only say, “ Better be happy in humility and | 
honest, than conceited in pride, and a rogue.” Of 
course, then, I write not for traders in sounds, or 
any who put their pockets before their profession, 
but I write for those whose work is a labour of love, 
and who love the art they follow for its sake alone. 

I shall endeavour to go slowly and surely. Each 
chapter will settle, as best I can, some vital point 
which, however insignificant in appearance, has im- 
portant functions in the attainment of right results. 
The length, therefore, of the chapters will vary, the 
thought ruling the word. I cannot pledge myself to 
uniformity of production. If I cannot see a thing 
clearly, I shall stay till I can; thus my writings will 
not be bound by any set regularity in their appearance. 
Yet, so far as possible, I will, having begun, go 
steadily on. 

This is not the place for deep metaphysical research, 
but if any scientific reader should wish to know the 
ground of my argument, I may briefly state it is based 
on the belief that the modern materialistic creed is not 
atrue one. It is asserted we are conscious automata, 


which, in a great degree, is true, but the word “ con- 
scious ” makes all the difference, and what conscious- 
ness is, and where it comes from, scientific leaders fail 
tosay. The question submitted to men. of science is, 
“What causes each person to feel the centre of a 
system ?” There is a common saying that ‘‘ Every man 


thinks all men mortal but himself,” and the reason isthis: 
the Consciousness, wherever situated, is so much the 
higher and stronger power, that it obliterates the effect 
and stultifies the force, when falsely used, of ‘‘ Matter.” 
The Spirit knows not extension or time; and, as a 
man only knows himself through his consciousness, so 
he never rightly feels his years, but other men only 
know him through the influence of the imprisoned 
Consciousness on its Incasement, they therefore see 
the ravages time makes upon him and remark upon it: 
No man really feels his years. If, then, consciousness 
be so strong, that it can deceive men by a constant 
denial of mortality, what must be the relationship of 
this inverted force ? Medical men know well thought 
is so strong that if a man fancy a part diseased by 
persistent thought, he will induce actuality. So all that 
is truly known of matter and its actions I shall accept, 
but I claim a reflex action from “ spirit,” whatever 
that may be; and our object is to trace, as well as we 
can, truth first, and the relationship which spiritual 
hold to material truths. 

If the question were put to any musician, “ Do you 
believe that absolute perfection, and in greatest at- 
tainable degree, has been reached by humanity ?” 
what would be the unhesitated answer ? Clearly, 
“No.” But it may not be seen at once what this 
question and the negation of it imply. It means this: 
If perfection has been reached, not only in degree, but 
also. in fulness of extent, then that kingdom for the 
coming of which we are supposed to pray, has in one 





point already come, and that uniformity of adherence 
to a supreme and perfect will which we are all assumed 
to wish already exists: the Creature and Creator are 
virtually en vapport. If, on the other hand, such state is 
not, nor has been, then we musicians have degraded our- 
selves by treating past great men as gods. It will be 
my effort to remove all idolatry. But more: every 
musician who puts pen to paper, proves by such act 
his belief that something more can be done than what 
has been done already; he tries to fill a vacuum by 
supplying in music to the public that which past men 
have left undone. Therefore, by such deed he implies 
defect in others. If, then, it be admissible for a°musi- 
cian to correct his predecessors by deed, it must be 
admissible for me to correct my predecessors by 
thought. I shall expose freely the weaknesses and 
errors of the public idols. It may startle some when 
I say that the only difference between Bellini and 
Wagner is, that while the first knew littlethat was 
true, the second knows much that is false. 

It may, then, be admitted that, as in other things, 
progress is also to be made in Art. But progress im- 
plies change—change of thought and change of deed. 
In the changing acts or ideas there are two paths ; 
at least we may call them two, although one is a many- 
wayed one, yet always wrong, and the other a one- 
wayed one, but always right ; there is retrogression as 
well as progression. Now the further a man steps 
down a wrong road, the further off his goal he goes ; 
so better stagnate than thus err. It will be my effort to 
crush the allurements which decoy us; and sueh beset 
us at every step, for the slightest hint or the least mis- 
apprehension of a word may start a train of thought that 
only leads to chaos ; and even the change of meaning, 
which actions of men force upon a living language, 
sometimes to the entire alteration of a word’s sense, may 
trip us up and lead us all astray. For example, as the 
word prevent” has become inverted through the 
wickedness of men, so the word “‘ music’’ has become 
contracted by their narrow-mindedness. Our first 
question, then, must be, Is it possible to discern the 
right road from the wrong? Undoubtedly it is, and 
we see it in this: a man can never see clearly a truth 
until he gets, so to speak, out of himself; until he 
becomes humble and recognises his everlasting little- 
ness; for until this state is gained there is a falso 
balance of spirit, which false balance produces fraudu- 
lent thought. The statement that he who humbles him- 
self shall be exalted and its converse, is entirely worldly 
and altogether practical; such men, then, must be our 
teachers if we want to learn right roads, and only 
such out of all who would be our guides are safe 
pioneers to a future state. But there is another class 
of men most useful and instructive, if rightly employed, 
yet capable of producing, thoughtlessly, enduring mis- 
chief. These may be termed ‘‘ Musical Conservatives.” 
Such men are most industrious in reading the history 
of by-gone ages, they are filled with mie know- 
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ledge of the past, and as compilers generally serve 
their purpose well; but—and this is a serious but—in 
exact proportion to their knowledge, in exact propor- 
tion to their discernment of their superiority to their 
contemporaries arising from such knowledge, so they 
are apt to drawa hard and fast line at themselves, 
and say, ‘‘no man shall pass beyond;” originality 
of thought, destruction of error, innovation of life, 
these are crimes to such as they, and crimes of 
deadly hue; these men are invaluable as critics of 
the past, or as critics of its reproduction in the 
present; but to them—unless they too feel humility, 
unless they become happy in the liberal servitude which 
in this life is imposed on all—the future is no other 
than a fog. The best use of this class of men, and 
their privilege too, is to furnish corroborative evidence 
from bygone time, and thereby strengthen and support 
new truths. Now the law of all progress is this: If men, 
however they differ, try to seek out where they can 
agree, they naturally aid others and themselves, but 
if they try to find out and can only see points of 
difference, then all progress ends, and the best efforts 
of the best men become utterly useless to all around. 
And now to gather up the threads of this: All persons 
who put a high estimate upon their existing work 
acquire therefrom a natural tendency to rest upon 
their oars and so remain content ; but all those who, 
however they may value their work, can see its weak- 
ness, read its motives, and trace its course, recognise 
through all beauties too well the flaws therein, and so 
they rest no more. Finally, our present position in 
art and other things is thus ably set forth in a work 
of much research:* ‘ And between the death 
of one creed and the advent of another, a dark and 
dreary period intervenes. In the life of Humanity, 
like that of physical nature, there are seasons in 
which the light is feeble and scanty, and the eye 
stimulated, and the heart gladdened by no fresh 
conceptions of goodness or beauty, the mind is torpid. 
In these wintry periods the conceiving power is weak, 
and the mental life is maintained almost exclusively 
by food stored up from the past. A hard and cold 
conventionalism reigns, and spiritual life, the very 
esssence of which is perfect freedom, languishes. And 
together with spiritual life all high art languishes 
also; for such is fed by great and noble truths, and 
to vitalise it the spiritual is requisite. Such a period 
is the season for low pursuits—for mean natures and 
respectable mediocrities.” 
Cuartes Lunn. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The Overture to ‘ Esther,” and a selection from 
ee L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso,”’ did not greatly please the 
Crystal Palace audience. Indeed, it was not likely to 
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please anybody: there was too much and too little: 
Handel intact, and Handel improved ; and the popular 
and pretty bits did not repay the many for the (to 
them) dry and unknown. We think an audience of 
connoisseurs, however, would enjoy a performance of 
the whole work exactly as Handel left it: but this 
audience will not be found at the Crystal Palace. 

On December 5th, Mozart Festival was held in cop. 
memoration of the composer’s death, which took place 
on the 5th December, 1791. The following was the 
program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” .. 
Recit., ‘‘Hai gid vinta la causa.” 
“ Vedrd mentr’ io,” (Figaro) nF sai 
Mr. Santley. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D (1775). 
M. Sainton. 
Aria, ‘‘ Candido fiore ” (Il Talismano) 
Signor Urio. 
Symphony in C (Jupiter) .. .. .. Mozart. 
New Song, ‘* My dear and only love” .. .. A. Sullivan. 
Mr. Santley, accompanied by the Composer. 
Romance in F, for Violin and Orchestra Beethoven. 
M. Sainton. 
Song, ‘‘ The shadow of thecross” .. . 
‘Signor Urio. 


Mozart. 


“aria, 


Mozart. 
Mogart. 


Balfe. 


Odoardo Bari, 


Festival Overture.. G. A. Macfarren, 


The three songs by Balfe, Barri, and Sullivan, did 
not greatly embellish the Mozart “festival.” Mr. 
Macfarren quite held his own in the Overture, 
Mozart’s music received ample justice, the Syn- 
phony, especially, was marvellously well given. M. 
Sainton played the Concerto to perfection. 


The tenth concert on December 12th had the follow- 
ing program :— 


Mendelssohn. 
W. G. Cusins. 


Schubert. 
Weber. 


Overture, ‘‘ Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” .. 
Air, ‘“‘ The eyes of the Lord” (Gideon) 
Mdme. Patey. 
Symphony in C (No.9) .. .. «2 os 2. we 
Scena and Aria, ‘‘ Non Paventar,” and “ Sei tu 
sempre” (Ines de Castro) er ee 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Berceuse. ‘Quand tu chantes” .. .. 
Mdme. Patey. 
‘‘ Evening,” Rhapsodie for Orchestra (Op. 163b).. 
Persian Songs, ‘‘ The Golden Sun,” and ‘The 
Powers that rule high Heaven” .. .. .. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. Accompanied 
by Miss Grace Sherrington. 
Overture, *‘ Rienzi” a aa ee 


Gounod. 
Raff. 
Rubinstein. 


Wagner. 


The Symphony of Schubert was the chief attraction, 
and it was capitally played. Mendelssohn's picturesque 
Overture in D, and the “ Rienzi” of Wagner are as 
unlike as possible, and neither is a good specimen of 
its author. The work of Raff in E flat, originallys 
pianoforte piece, was transcribed for the orchestra. 
The general effect was dull. Mdme. Lemmens sang 
well, as she always does. Mdme. Patey, in the air 
from ‘* Gideon,” and in Gounod’s tuneful cradle-song, 
was greatly applauded, as she well deserved. 

On December 19th Sir Frederick A. G. Ouseley’s 
Oratorio, “‘ Hagar” (originally produced at the Hereford 
Festival of 1878), was performed, and the concert 
room was closed for a month after Christmas. 

The concerts will be resumed on January 16, when 
the program will include Beethoven's seventh symphony 
(in A), Schumann’s pianoforte concerto (played by Mr. 
Oscar Beringer) ; and Rubinstein’s overture to Dimitri 
Donskoi, for the first time in England. 
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ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


A Scottish night appropriately signalized St. 
Andrew's Day, Mr. Sims Reeves singing the ‘ Mac- 
gregor’s Gathering,” and ‘Auld Lang Syne” with 
chorus; in response to an encore he gave ‘ My love’s 
like the red red rose,” accompanying himself on the 
pianoforte. The evening’s entertainment was repeated 
on the following Saturday, but without Mr. Reeves. 
December 2 was a Beethoven night, Dr. von Bilow 
playing his fifth concerto in E flat. “ Elijah” was 
given on the following evening, Mr. Varley deputizing 
for Mr. Sims Reeves. The performance generally was 
but so-so. On December 7, Miss Edith Wynne was 
thrice encored. Mr. Cummings was the tenor. Mr. 
Prout’s organ concerto in E minor was played by 
Dr. Stainer on the following evening; Sir 8. Bennett’s 
« Paradise and the Peri,” and the Festival overture of Mr. 
Macfarren were in the same program. On December 
9 Schubert’s symphony in B minor (No. 8), was given, 
and Beethoven’s Concerto in C, for violin, violoncello, 
and pianoforte was capitally played by M. Sainton, 
Sig. Piatti, and Miss May. Clari’s duet in canon, 
« Cantando un di,’’ by Mdlle. Lemmens and her sister 
was encored. On December 10 Bach’s ‘“ Matthew 
Passion” was performed, the solos by Malle. Levier, 
Miss Sterling, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Horcroft. Mr. Sims Reeves was unable to sing at the 
Irish Concert on Dec 12. 

On Monday, Dec. 14, there was a Welsh Festival 
Concert, with Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Johanna 
Levier, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Whitney as the vocalists. Solo cornet, Mr. Levy. 
The Albert Hall Choral Society and Part-Song Choir 
gave efficient help. On the 15th was given a selectiou 
from the ‘* Bohemian Girl,” and on the 16th Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, No. 9, was performed. 
Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Dones, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings were the soloists. On Thursday, the 17th, 
the “ Messiah,” with Mdme. Campobello-Sinico, Miss 
Emily Spiller, Miss Antoinette Stirling, Mr. Sims 
Reeves (who could not appear), and Mr. Whitney. 
The organist was Dr. Stainer. The following evening 
was occupied chiefly by Wagner. The “ Lohengrin ”— 
of which we must mention the duet charmingly sung 
by Mdme. Alvsleben and Mr. Cummings—the overture 
to “ Rienzi,” and selections from the ‘ Fligender 
Hollander,” and the ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Saturday's Irish 
concert went very well. On Monday—the ballad 
night—a new song by Mr. Sullivan was given by 
Mr. Whitney, entitled “Christmas Bells at Sea ;” 
music and words were well matched; we do not 
expect to hear much more of either. The popular 
tage of the evening was Mr. Levy the cornet-player. 
On Tuesday there was a good program, including 
Benedict's ‘* Macbeth” overture, Weber’s concerto, 
capitally played by Miss Emma Barnett, and a new 
symphony by Léhr of great merit. Mr. Winn gave 
some Christmas songs with good effect. On the 
following evening two overtures, Mozart’s “ Tito” and 
Schumann’s “ Manfred,” with the ‘ Reformation” 
symphony were the chief items. Miss Sterling and 
Mdme. Levier sang some Lieder by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Schubert. We must not omit to 
mention Mr. Pollitzer’s capital playing of Beethoven's 
Violin concerto, in the absence of Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda. On Christmas-Eye the “ Messiah” was 





performed ; and on Boxing Day two popular concerts, 
morning and evening, attracted and gratified a crowd 
of holiday-wakers. 

On the whole these concerts have succeeded in 
making way against many opposing causes, not the 
least of which have been fog, frost, and extortionate 
cabmen. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Dec. 15 the forty-third annual general meeting 
of members was held in Exeter Hall, Mr. Daniel Hill, 
President, in the chair. The President, after referring 
to the long and useful career of the Society, now 
become the parent of innumerable similar institutions 
in this and foreign countries, congratulated the 
members upon the vigour and unfading popularity 
which continued to mark its progress. Their constant 
and zealous determination was to aim at the highest 
standard of excellence in the selection and performance 
of the music placed before the public. Although in 
course of years many changes had taken place on the 
board of direction, and many valued colleagues were 
gone from the scene of their labours, still the Society 
remained unchanged in purpose and in power to carry 
on the work begun by its founders in the year 1882. 
Mr. E. H. Mannering, honorary secretary, read an 
able report of the proceedings of the past year, referring 
at some length to the novelties introduced, as also to 
the unparalleled success of the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. Meanwhile internal arrangements 
had not been neglected. During the recess great 
pains had been taken to test the efficiency of the choir, 
and by a copious infusion of new voices the effect pro- 
duced in brilliancy and fulness of tone was very 
satisfactory. The treasurer, Mr. W. H. Withall, 
read a statement of accounts, showing receipts, 
£4579 9s. 8d.; expenses, £4247 18s. 7d., leaving a 
balance in his hands of £331 10s. 8d. Complimentary 
votes to the conductor, officers, and chairman termi- 
nated the business of the evening. 


The performance of ‘‘ Solomon” by the Society was 
excellent, more particularly as regards the glorious 
choral numbers, which have never been surpassed, and 
never equalled except by their composer. And yet it 
is one of the least popular of Handel’s works; the 
peculiar nature of the subject, and its alternatively 
weak and bombastic treatment prevents any sympathy 
beyond that inspired by the music. But though 
unpopular as a whole, detached pieces, both solos and 
choruses, have been well used by all choral societies, 
and the general acquaintance with the more striking 
numbers perhaps renders an audience more impatient 
of the less interesting links which go to complete the 
work. As far as we know ‘ Solomon” has never been 
performed entire, but even, cut down as it is, it is too 
long for the average concert-goers. The vocalists were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Suter, Mrs. Patey, Mr. H. 
Guy, and Mr. Thurley Beale. Their efforts were 
successful: Miss Wynne was perhaps more at home as 
the First Woman, than as the Queen of Sheba; but 
she left little to desire, and her invariable care and 
conscientiousness stood her in good stead. Mrs. 
Patey’s part is rather unthankful, but she did more 
with it perhaps than any other living contralto. We 
remember, more years back than we care to count, 
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hearing ‘‘ Soiomon” performed by the same Society, 
under a very different conductor, when Mr. Henry 
Phillips took the part of ‘* Solomon ;” some transposition 
of the music was necessary, but there was a great gain 
on the whole. We may mention that Miss Birch was 
then Jirst and we well remember the 
agonising pathos she threw into the phrase ‘ O spare, 
spare my ehild.” To return: Mr. Henry Guy sang 
the tenor part at short notice, and sang it generally 
well: it would be unjust to particularise any slight 
shortcomings. In his one air, “ Praise ye the Lord,” 
Mr. Thurley Beale sang steadily. Band and chorus 
were good: Mr. Willing’s organ accompaniment 
artistic and unobtrusive. It would be unjust not 
to recognise the help afforded to the score by Sir M. 
Costa’s accompaniments. 


Woman, 


The Christmas performance of “ The Messiah” drew 
an attentive and appreciative audience. ‘The solos 
were sung by Mdlle. Enequist, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Whitney, who all 
acquitted themselves well, though other names will 
suggest themselves as more fitted for a performance 
when the choral numbers are given in the very 
highest style of excellence. Still we should be glad if 
the public could be brought to recognize more than 
‘‘one voice to a part” in the case of principal 
singers. Sir Michael Costa conducted as usual. Con- 
trary to former precedent the Society has only given 
one performance of ‘The Messiah” this Christmas, 
The next work announced is Haydn's “ Creation,” 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. Sydney Smith gave his second pianoforte recital 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 2nd, at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms. The vocalists were Miss 
Killen Standish and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. Sydney 
Smith was assisted at the pianoforte by a young lady 
pupil (amateur), and Herr Meyer Lutz was the ac- 
companist. The program included Concerto in G 
minor (arranged for two pianos), Mendelssohn, by Mr. 
Sydney Smith and his Pupil; Aria, “ Adelaide,” Beet- 
hoven, Mr. Edward Lloyd; Grand Fantasia Pianoforte 
on the “ Russian National Hymn,” Sydney Smith, 
played by the composer; ‘ Di tanti palpiti,” Rossini, 
Miss Ellen Standish; two Pianoforte Solos, a. * Ti- 
tania,” b. “En Route,” Sydney Smith, by the com- 
poser; Song, “The Garland,” Mendelssohn, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd; three Pianoforte Solos, a. Etude, 
Rubinstein ; ). Impromptu, Schubert ; c. March from 
“« Tannhiuser,” Liszt, by Mr. Sydney Smith; Song, 
“Will he come ?’ Arthur Sullivan, Miss Ellen 
Standish; three Pianoforte Solos, a. ‘* Adieu,” b. 
‘*Com’ e gentil,” for left hand alone, c. “ Féte Mili- 
taire,”’ Sydney Smith, by the composer ; Ballad, ‘‘Good 
night, beloved,” Balfe, Mr. Edward Lloyd; Duo for 
two Pianos, “Invitation & la Valse,’”’ Weber, Mr. 
Sydney Smith and his Pupil. Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
recital amply showed his powers as a composer and as 
an executant; the ability displayed by the young lady 
amateur also gave earnest of Mr. Smith’s care and 
conscientiousness as an instructor. No one indeed 
has been more deservedly successful in every branch 
of his profession than the giver of these recitals. 


At the Monday Popular Concert on December7, Mdme, 





A, 


Norman-Néruda reappeared, and Mr. Charles Hallé was 
the pianist. The following was the instrument] 
music :—Quartet in C major, Op. 20, No. 2, tyo 
violins, viola, and violoncello, Haydn; Sonata in 4 
flat, Op. 110, pianoforte, Beethoven; Sonata in F 
violoncello, Marcello; Trio in F major, pianoforte 
violin, and violoncello, Gernsheim. Miss Alice 
Fairman sang instead of Mr. Sims Reeves, and gays 
Giordani’s “Caro mio ben” and Handel’s “ Cangio 
d’aspetto.”” The last concert before Christmas had g 
violin Sonata of Locatelli and the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
in the program. 


Dr. Von Biilow gave a last Recital, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 23, at St. James’s Hall. We annex the 
program :— 

1. J. 8. Bach, Sonata, No. 1, in B minor, for Pianoforte anj 

Violin.—2. Haydn, Variations in F minor; Mozart, Menuet anj 
Gigue; Schubert, Impromptu (Op. 90), No.3; Joachim Raf, 
Prelude and Fugue, from Op. 72.—3. Aria, ‘Il va venir” (‘Iq 
Juive”), Halévy, Miss Julia Wigan.—4. Camille Saint-Saens, 
Serenade and Scherzo, from the Suite (Op. 26); Joachim Raf, 
‘‘ Begegnung,” Notturno-Caprice (Op. 868), for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello.—5. Chopin, Notturno (Op. 9), No. 3; Scherzo, ing 
sharp minor (Op. 39); Liszt, ‘* Waldesrauschen,” Etude id 
Concert; Valse-[mpromptu and Mazurka.—6. Songs, Sonetto, 
** Tanto gentile” Hans Von Biilow; Spring Song, Mendelssohn, 
Miss Julia Wigan.—7. Beethoven, Trio in E flat (Op. 70), No. 2, 
for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. Accompanist, Mr, 
Walter Bache. 
All the above pieces were played without a note of 
music, and played in a style which astonished the 
audience, which included many professional celebrities, 
In Chopin and Liszt, he produced the greatest effect on 
the connoisseurs: the applause was loud and signif. 
cant. Dr. Von Biilow’s song was nicely rendered by 
Miss Wigan. M. Sainton and M. Lasserre were the 
Doctor's worthy coadjutors. 


At a recital hel@ by M. Aguilar at his residence 
on Dec. 21, he played a manuscript pianoforte sonata 
in G; ‘* Dream Dance in A,” his ‘* Mazurka du Nord,” 
in B flat, and a transcription of ‘“‘ The Blue Bells.” 
M. Aguilar also gave Chopin’s study in A flat, his 
Polonaise in C sharp minor, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in G, and two of Mendelssohn’s Lieder, from Book 
No. III. A young lady, pupil of the Professor, an 
amateur, played Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso in E minor, and Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata. 








The veteran director of the Musical Union gave a dinner tos 
circle of old friends on his 72nd birthday (the 19th December). 
The party included Professor Owen, C.B., Sir Michael Costa, Mr. 
Tom Taylor, the Rev. H. Haweis, General H. Clerk, B.A, 
Horatio Lloyd, Esq., Seymour Haden, Esq., with several other 
artists and literary gentlemen. During the repast, after a 
eloquent and complimentary speech of Professor Owen, in propos 
ing the health of his “ time-honoured friend,” Professor Ella,4 
telegram from St. Petersburg, sent by M. Leschetizky and Mdme. 
Essipoff, conveyed a wish of “ health and eternelle jeunesse to 
their friend Ella.” Congratulatory letters and presents arrived 
in the course of the day from Paris, Lisbon, Florence, and Vienna. 
A most agreeable conversazione followed the dinner, and several 
artists joined the party in the course of the evening. Amoug 
those who wrote excusing their absence were Lord Clarente 
Paget, Lord Gerald FitzGerald, Dr. Hans von Biilow, &e. The 
Professor is in excellent health and spirits. He keeps 
well by hard work. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Philosophy of Voice: Showing the Right and Wrong 
Action of Voice in Speech and Song. By Cuanrres 
Luxx. London: Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 1874. 

Among “ thorough” musical reformers of the present 
day, few are better entitled to a hearing than Mr. 
Charles Lunn; and it is with some feeling of pride 
that we look back on the many papers by him, which 
have appeared in our columns—all conspicuous for 
conscientious heartiness, and an uncompromising 
advocacy of what the writer considers the Truth. In 
attacking a system, it is almost impossible to avoid 
offending individuals: and the home-thrusts of Mr. 
Lunn occasionally procured for him both ill-will and 
misrepresentation. In his own locality especially, Mr. 
Lunn has experienced no little vituperation and 
ridicule ; but he has held his own in spite of both: has 
disarmed some of his opponents, converted others, 
and gained the respect of many from his persistence. 
From the first he was not a man to be ignored, for 
irrespective of his personal research, he is a pupil 
of Signor Cataneo, the instructor of the lamented 
Angiolina Bosio. It is an honour to any community 
to possess a representative of so great a school; but 
when it is added that Mr. Lunn, by his own efforts, has 
collected the conflicting views held upon Voice, and 
claims to have evoked from the chaos of them a 
complete and perfect solution to every difficulty, 
Birmingham may well be proud of such a citizen. 
These observations are due to Mr. Lunn in introducing 
his book on the Philosophy of the Voice. It is not 
our intention to diseuss that work at any length; we 
will merely indicate the author’s object. 

Mr. Lunn insists on a perfect physical instrument 
being produced by the voice-trainer, before the musical 
instruction is superadded. Indeed he desires more 
than this :— 

So far as the art of song is concerned, there should be in each 
large town three men acting in friendly consort—one whose sole 
work should be to attend to the substratum and teach the produc- 
tion of true musical sound by the voice, implicitly obedient to 
the will of the possessor; a second—a musician proper—who 
should teach, on stern scientific principles, laws of esthetics, or 
the arranging of present pleasurable impressions associated re- 
latively for a predetermined end; while the third and last should 
take these persons so developed and so taught, and teach them the 
art of rightly associating words with accepted musical impressions, 
80 that each appeal to the listener should be perfect of its kind, 
while neither appeal conflicts with the action of the other. 


It is hardly likely that this result will be attained in 
its entirety, but much benefit may arise from a partial 
recognition, and some of the monstrous exhibitions of 
our so-called vocalists would be avoided. Many of 
these, if submitted to a discriminating surgeon, would 
have been disqualified from singing at all. Immedi- 
cabile vulnus incidendum est ense. Authentic information 
as to how singers are now manufactured, would be very 
cunous. In a case we know, a pair of boots with 


popular tenor. 





very high heels was considered the first essential for a 
Mr. Lunn, we presume, would have 
relegated this artist to a surgical voice-trainer. 

We must refer our readers to the book itself, for the 
understanding of Mr. Lunn’s views. The matter is 


well reasoned out; and though we cannot expect 


singing-masters to endorse all that is said, they may 
perhaps consider it advisable to learn as much as 
they can concerning that most delicate instrument, the 
Human Voice, which they have been in the habit of 


treating in so off-hand a manner. 








Verses for Children and the Child-like. By F. E. 
Weartuerty, M.A. London: Masters. 1874. 

A little book of twenty-six songs, most of them 
having some relation to the thoughts, habits, or fecl- 
ings of children; though the view taken is generally 
that of mature life, and far more sad than suits the 
normal disposition of the young. Many of the verses 
are very pretty—better in thought than in mechanism ; 
why, for instance, will not Mr. Weatherly take the 
pains to make all his alternate lines rhyme? One of 
the best specimens of his verse, perhaps—there is no 
aim at poetry—is “The Shadow of Death,” suggested 
by the famous picture by Mr. Holman Hunt. We 
quote it entire : 

The cloudless noon-tide leans and lies 
Across the Saviour’s weary face, 
As weak and worn, with glazing eyes, 
He labours in His lowly place. 
When lo! a shadow on the wall, 
That checks the Mother’s heart and breath, 
She knows the sign, her teardrops fall. 
—It is the Shadow of His death. 
O Saviour, in life’s stony ways, 
We toil with pain and panting breath, 
O help us, while across our days 
There falls the shadow of our death, 
And help us when that death is near, 
That so, with all our sins forgiven, 
The valley of the shadow drear 
May lead us to the light of Heaven ! 


Mr. Weatherly has written much and well: he should 
now aim higher; and not content himself with the 
facility of versifying which he has gained. So far as 
we know he has done nothing to fulfil the promise of 
success in the higher walk of poetry which was given 
in his “ Muriel.” 





Prororran Wortp Curistuas Numper, — This, the first 
Christmas Number, is certainly most attractive. The engravings 
are excellent, and in addition to a dozen or more by our best 
artists, two double-page Presentation Plates are given—the one 
by G. C. Kilburne, of the ‘ Children’s Party,” is so graceful and 
patural in its composition that parents and children will delight 
in the possession of such a work of art; the other is a boid 
engraving of the well-known Academy picture by F, G. Cotman, 
of ‘Noah Receiving the Dove.” ‘The number in addition con- 
tains stories by Hans Friswell, Mortimer Collins, Shirley Hibberd, 
Walter Thornbury, Thomas Archer, George Manville Be nn, 
Henry 8. Leigh, &¢., and consists of thirty-two pages, in a 
coloured cover, forming the cheapest and most attractive pro- 
duction for sixpence that we haye seen. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Cramer, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
a.” P.O.Onpaasin FAvoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricz, Hian Hotsoay, W.C, 
Orrice ror SuBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hich Hoxzorn, W.C. 
AGENTS FoR THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fuzetr Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recervep.—“ Charles I.,” “Short Masses for Small Choirs.” Shall be 
noticed in our next. 





The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


— @—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, JANUARY, 1876. 





STAGE MORALITY. 


The late Licenser of Plays, Mr. Bodham Donne, 
must be much exercised by the turn events have taken 
with respect to the morality of the stage. That gentle- 
man obtained very little sympathy from any one in his 
endeavours to restrain certain indelicacies of language 
and deportment; his interference was said to be un- 
necessary, his suggestions whimsical, and his advice 





—. 
impertinent. Prevention, it has been said, is betty 
than cure: if so it would have been wiser to hay 
supported Mr. Donne than to have ridiculed or ignop 
his efforts to ensure if not purity of life, at least decen 
of demeanour. But Public Opinion was against yy 
Donne ; Public Opinion was not satiated with donb. 
entendre, short skirts and equivocal gestures; gnj 
Public Opinion tolerated or admired the prettily-name 
females whose prodigal exhibition of personal chary; 
signalized at once their want of intellect, cultivation, 
and modesty. But there has been recently a suddg 
and unanimous awakening to a sense of impropriety, 
and Press and Public have been loud in denoungj 
stage laxity. Middle-aged gentlemen who frequent 
the stalls may have their wives and children to take ty 
the play about Christmas; in his character of Pate. 
familias the old roué would become moral for a season, 
and deprecate the scanty attire of extravaganza ani 
pantomime as unsuitable for his olive branches, The 
City man, careless and scoffing as he may be in his 
mercantile office or on the Stock Exchange, puts aside 
his levity when in his villa residence; subscribes tp 
Dorcas and Missionary Societies, and generally patron. 
ises his parson and his cardboard church; and its 
modern machinery helps to fill up cheaply the leisure 
of his grown-up daughters. As he is expected at this 
season to give his belongings a theatrical excursion 
and treat, of course he is anxious there should bh 
nothing very inconsistent with the decorous habits of 
his home, and he has exchanged ideas in transitu with 
his confréres as to things being “ too bad,” and “ some. 
thing being done.” And so, as the Lord Chamberlain 
writes, ‘‘ public attention” has been called by the 
newspapers, and ‘a feeling of shame has been aroused 
in the public mind,” and the Chamberlain is deter. 
mined to have no more “indecent dances” and 
‘immodest dresses ;” and to that end he requests th 
managers—to whom he leaves the responsibility of these 
and other details—to express their opinions on the 
subject, and to offer him any suggestions. He tells 
them that his predecessor did precisely the same thing, 
and that he intends to do no more. It would almost 
appear that the Lord Chamberlain has been “ drawn" 
by certain jokers to exhibit his ‘‘new broom.” Ther 
seems to be no indication to sweep much, and he wil 
possibly emulate Jack Rag, who, when his day’s collee- 
tion was over, shut up shop by restoring the mudt 
his crossing. 





“OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS” AND HIS MUSIC. 


Music may not be dethroned, even for the brief 
season of our English Saturnalia, by the Lord o 
Misrule or the Abbot of Unreason. Even in that 
golden age, after which antiquarian sentimentalists of 
the Walter Scott school are wont to cast back “s 
longing, lingering look,’ when people gorged theu- 
selves to repletion for twelve days, and the little pig 
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only asked to be devoured for the love of the thing, 
wo find that mirth and minstrelsy went together. 
Tho boar's head, still introduced on Christmas Day at 
one of the colleges at Oxford, and also, we believe, at 
the Inns of Court, is seasoned with musical sounds as 
well as garnished with bays and rosemary. Robin 
Hood’s uncle, on that famous Feast of the Nativity, 
nearly seven hundred years ago, when the future free- 
booter rode over to dinner in the snow with his mother 
behind him on a pillion, vowed—no doubt with 
profane expletives—that no guest should taste his 
knock-me-down ale until he had sung a Christmas 
Carol. Good old Squire Bracebridge, whose Christmas 
festivities, held in a baronial hall, are so pleasantly 
described by Washington Irving, loved on the Vigil of 
the Nativity to hear the sound of ‘harp in hall.” 
For the memorable entertainment on Christmas-Eve, 
so charmingly described in Dickens’s ‘ Carol,” the 
poor people provided a fiddler, who, after a long spell, 


buried his face in a pewter-pot, and took it out again 


“brand new.” 

The world has made a stride in art—a seven- 
leagued stride—since those old-fashioned frosty 
winters. Music is a mighty mover of the spirit at 
this season of jubilee. Conservative England, standing 
on the old ways, is not content to confine her 
Christmas music to Carols. The Church comes 
forward in all the glory of Christian thanksgiving ; 
the “pealing anthem” in the cathedral asserts the 
dignity of our grand ecclesiastical style; whilst in the 
parish church something extra is “put up” for 
Christmas Day and the New Year; nay, in the 
humblest village sanctuary the school-children are 
taught to sing, or to scream in unison, the favourite 
hymn: “ Hark, the herald angels sing.” The Choral 
Societies, for some years, have suceeeded on the 
nights of December 24th and January 1st in 
attracting from fire-side amusements and creature 
comforts overflowing audiences, only too glad to hear 
“The Messiah” on these most fitting occasions, and to 
lift up their hearts, if they cannot conveniently lend 
their voices, in the special Christmas chorus of the 
oratorio: ‘* Unto usa Child is born.” Last year, in 
the third week of Advent, Sebastian Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio” was produced in the Royal 
Albert Hall; and we are glad to note in our advertise- 
ment columns the publication of a carefully prepared 
edition of the work, significant of a healthy demand 
on the part of the musical public. But secular music 
may not be shelved by sacred. We want something 
after dinner on Christmas Day to “ go” with the wine 
and wassail. Well, a few shillings will put the thirsty 
soul in possession of vocal pieces numerous as the 
turkeys in Leadenhall Market, and not quite so dear. 
A“ Christmas Cantata” is offered to Choral Societies, 
and, if the music be only equal to the words, it must 
needs prove a success. The composer has set the 
stirring lyrics written by Sir Walter Scott as a preface 





to the fifth Book of “ Marmion,” beginning with tho 
lines :— 


“Heap on more wood, the wind blows chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still !" 


The firm of J. B. Cramer & Co., publishes Carols Old 
and New. There are songs for solo voices, and part- 
songs; and under the title of ‘“ Little Christmas,” a 
drawing-room Cantata for ladies’ voices has been 
adapted (from the French) for private performance. 
Of the Christmas “Albums,” it is unnecessary to 
speak. They supply plenty of vocal, instrumental, and 
dance music; but then we dance, and sing, and 
play all the yearround; except perhaps in Holy Lent, 
when Misereres come into fashion, and salt fish, with 
pancakes, supplies a Barmecide feast to the devout. 
We would advert, en passant, to the sorry stuff, in 
the way of music, with which the pantomimes are 
usually accompanied. We do not, of course, expect 
clown and pantaloon to kick each other to pieces 
whilst the band plays the beautiful ballet airs from 
“ Guillaume Tell” and ‘ Robert le Diable.” Yet why 
should the public ear be wearied with a string of 
the vulgarest street airs, repeated ad nauseam, like 
an organ-grinder’s tunes, through the space of a too 
long scene in the now stereotyped harlequinade, when 
Lecocq and Offenbach are available ? 

Commend us after all at Christmas-tide to the 
simple old Carol. It moves the heart’s core to hear 
the well-known favourite in E minor, even if throatily 
sung by some poor wandering minstrel in quest of 
a dinner, and not religiously careful about musical 
execution. The construction’ and close of this Carol 
has proved an interesting subject to connoisseurs, Mr. 
Thomas Lea Southgate, in the course of his learned 
dissertation on our “ National Anthem” (published in 
Long Ago), quotes another Christmas Carol which 
appears in a work entitled, ‘‘ Melismata: Musica] 
Phausies fitting the Court, Citie, and Countrey 
Humours to 8, 4, and 5 Voyces,” published in 1611. 
This Carol is also in the minor (G@ minor) and presents 
a striking resemblance to ‘‘God save the Queen,” 
notwithstanding the difference of mode. Mr. South- 
gate, cleverly discerning the very ancient flavour of the 
Carol, supposes that it may have been current a 
century or more before the date of publication. The 
Carol, an animated theme, of marked rhythm, was 
probably popular in an age when, as Mr. Southgate 
pithily remarks, Carollings (now the province of the 
birds) was a duty as well asa pleasure. Dr. Gauntlett, 
Dr. Rimbault, and Mr. Chappell, have discoursed 
eloquently and learnedly on the Carol; and we yet 
hope to see it the most popular domestic music of the 
season. In suburban districts carol-singing is made 
an excuse for begging; hobbedehoy boys and gawky 
girls plant themselves in doorways or in gardens, and 
rival the feline genus in their caterwauling. A few 
evenings ago a trio of such carollers entertained a new 
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married couple in their prim villa for half an hour 
after dusk: and not only effectually set their teeth on 
edge, but cleared their ‘‘ front garding ” of every bit of 
An addition this to the long list of 


its choice holly. 
pious frauds, 











NOTES. 

A good illustration of the perplexities of concert-managers, 
and the unreasonableness of the public, through the un- 
certainty of our great and popular tenor’s voice, is given by 
Mr. Watts of Brighton, who lately directed a large ballad 
concert in the Pavilion, when Mr. Sims Reeves was announced 
and could not appear. Mr. Watts sent an explanatory letter to a 
Brighton paper: from this letter we extract the following :— 


‘Charges which have been made against both Mr. Reeves 

and myself, are as absurd as they are unfounded, and I shall be 
able to show that Mr. Reeves did all he possibly could to fulfil 
his engagement, and that it was quite impossible for me to 
announce his inability to do so earlier than I did. I 
telegraphed to Mr. Reeves the first thing on the morning of 
the concert, and received the following reply at 11.40 a.m. :—- 
‘ We arrive at 3.20; ‘tis necessary we see you on arrival.’ 
Accordingly, as soon as Mr. Reeves reached Harrison’s Hotel, 
I waited upon him, and then for the first time learned that he 
was suffering from a severe attack of hoarseness, and that it 
was probable he would not be able to sing. He had used, 
however, and still was using all his customary medicinal 
remedies, and hoped to be able to sufficiently overcome his 
hoarseness to sing in the evening. It was his intention, he 
said, to try some scale practice after dinner, and he would 
definitely let me know whether he would be able to appear at 
a quarter past six. At that time, however, he was still unable 
to speak with certainty, as he was only too anxious to sing if 
his voice would allow of it, and he therefore put off giving a 
decided answer until it was only too plain that he could not 
sing. It was not till seven o’clock that he sent me his final 
intimation that he could not—he dared not sing, adding that 
Mr. Coenen, with whom he had been practising during the 
afternoon, strongly advised him not to attempt it. Now 1 may 
point out that Mr. Reeves was down to sing one of Mr. 
Coenen’s songs, and that it would have been to the manifest 
advantage of that gentleman, therefore, for him to have done 
so. None of his real admirers would, I am sure, have wished 
Mr. Reeves to have sung under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, and no unprejudiced person will for a moment think 
that he did not strive his very hardest to conquer his hoarse- 
ness, and not disappoint the Brighton public—a thing he had 
not done for four or five years. 1 did not definitely know, until 
a quarter of an hour before the doors opened, that Mr. Sims 
Reeves would not be able to sing. I immediately had an- 
nouncements placed at each entrance—and instructed Mr, 
Lindsay Sloper to make known Mr. Reeves’ inability before 
the concert commenced, and to offer all who were not content 
to remain the return of their money.” 
These contretemps are most unfortunate for all concerned, but 
we cannot see that any one is to blame. Those who engage 
Mr. Reeves and those who buy tickets to hear him must by 
this time know well that his appearance often depends on 
circumstances over which no one has any control. Certainly 
neither manager nor singer is to blame. 


The Academy deprecates the immense and enthusiastic 
admiration of Englishmen for foreign scenery, and especially 
foreign mountains ; and suggests the use of their eyes in their 
own surroundings. If the roving Englishman would stay at 
home, he might do better in many ways than in his excited 
and often aimless wanderings. The writer hopes that before 
long Englishmen “ will become intelligently reconciled to the 
fashion of their own country, and learn perhaps some more 


refined conception of natural loveliness, than a very big hill of 





— 
no particular shape, with some white snow upon the top of it» 
If Englishmen would attend to their own Mountains, perha 
after a time English Music and Musicians might hayo a 
chance. It is a happy thing for our country that the fore 
Mountains can’t emigrate, or we should be quite crushed, 


A number of ingenious gentlemen who are not musicians gy 
at present devoting their attention to the consideration ¢ 
abstract musical subjects, both here and on the conting, 
As might be expected, there is little result for anybody: nog, 
for the practical musician who works for people with ordinary 
ears. Mr. Sedley Taylor recently read a paper at a meeting of 
the new Musical Association, ‘on a Suggested Simplification 
of the Established Pitch Notation.” It was astonishing t) 
listen to the number of objections he took to our comma 
stave and its adjuncts, which, however, have served they 
purpose tolerably well. Of course he quoted Helmholtz, ang 
enlivened his subject with a joke or two, but there was litih 
result. One would have thought a Musical Associatio, 
might have found something more interesting and mon 
profitable for the consideration of its members. The musician 
may safely leave such matters to instrument makers and tuners; 
and the true artist will care for none of these things. 


The “ Graphic” contains the following remarks with respeet 
to crowded theatres :— 


“During the next few weeks we shall probably have the 
theatres crammed to suffocation, and it would be well to 
suggest to managers whether some plan could not be devised 
to make such overcrowding less disagreeable than it usually ia 
In the first place, in the interests of the pit and the gallery, 
could not some arrangement be made with the police to alloy 
people to form a well-behaved, orderly queue as they do in 
Paris? Surely this would be much better than a species of 
free fight, in which the weakest always goes to the wall, and 
the first comer gets jumped upon if he has not strength to 
maintain his position. ‘The frequenters of the pit and gallery 
would, it may safely be asserted, be only too glad to aval 
themselves of the sensible arrangement initiated by our French 
neighbours, if the police would be kind enough to grant them 
the opportunity of so doing. In the second place, in the 
interests of the stalls and the dress circle, we would beg 
managers to refrain from the custom of filling up all the 
gangways with chairs. This is a custom that has becom 
more frequent during the last few years, and is a great 
annoyance to those who patronise the better parts of the 
house. Surely if a manager has his house full, he can desire 
nothing more. The principal reason why many patronise the 
stalls is the facility for ingress and egress, but this reas 
ceases if you are obliged to make half-a-dozen gentlema 
move from their chairs every time you go in and out. Another 
matter with regard to this, which is doubtless of more m- 
portance. In case of a panic in the theatre, a cry of fire, 
any alarm that should cause a sudden rush to the door, this 
blocking of the gangways would be a very serious affair—# 
serious, indeed, that the attention of managers cannot be too 
soon directed to remedying the evil as soon as possible.’ 


We fear an English mob at the entrances will never submit ta 
be regulated by the police into French manners ; but inside 
it is in the power of the management to keep the gangwajs 
clear, and the duty should be enforced by the licenser, if le 
has the power. 


It is not a little singular that while Paris has a fit of 
enthusiasm for oratorios, and notably for those of Handel- 
performing ‘“ Elijah” occasionally, the “* Messiah” more often, 
and “ Judas Maccabeus” four times within a month—Londa 
should be going mad after French comic operetta. We may 
expect some novel interpretation of Handel, possibly some such 
nuance as @ chorus sung & bouche fermee, for Frenchmen #] 
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they are determined to attain the same perfection in choral 
music that they have in the operatic and symphonic schools, 
But what can England do in return for opera bouffe? Light 
and pretty music will be welcome anywhere: but we fear the 
rendering will be very far behind that on the other side ; and 
the appreciation will often be in an inverse ratio to the merit 
of a performance. Some persons would, however, prefer that 
the French should leave us our Handel, and relieve us of 
Offenbach, Lecocq and Co., at any rate for a season. 


Among the novelties produced at the Miscellaneous Concerts 
in the Albert Hall last week, was a grand MS. Symphony 
by Mr. G. Léhr, an English musician, a first-prize student 
of 1872 in Leipsic. To judge fairly of the effects of its 
instrumentation in so vast a locality, with an orchestra com- 
yaratively inadequate in numbers to do justice to the 
composition, would be out of the question. The work is one 
of great merit, the subjects well defined, treated with 
remarkable skill, and fully deserves the published encomiums 
of the Leipsic critics. We have rarely heard a more masterly 
composition in a debutant for classical fame. 


There has appeared to be some sign of yielding on the part 
of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester as regards the Festival. 
The Dean wrote to Lord Hampton expressing a desire for 
“a free and friendly interchange of their respective views,” so 
that they might ‘* arrive at the means of holding a Festival, at 
once carrying out the principle on which we desire it to be 
based, and such as the Stewards would unite with us to 
perpetuate.” It was resolved that a conference should take 
place, but we could hardly ‘hope for much result, unless one 
party or the other would abandon their avowed intentions. 
And so it proved : neither party would or could give way. It 
isadvisable the matter should now be speedily settled, for if 
the public be continuously bored, there will be little interest felt 
in a Festival of any kind—certainly there will not be adequate 
patronage for two festivals. We regret to see that Malvern 
Priory Church has been suggested to the Festival Committee 
asasubstitute for the Cathedral. We trust that having been 
ousted from one church they will not stultify themselves by 
inviting similar treatment from another. 


Nocturnal London has lost one of its celebrities by the death 
of Mr. John Green, the “‘ Paddy Green” of Evans’s Supper 
Rooms in Covent Garden. Evans’s has only survived its 
compeers, the Cyder Cellars and the Coal Hole, by a modifica- 
tion of its entertainment, the social element being sacrificed. 
Such places belong to a past age, and their manners and 
customs would not now be tolerated. Perhaps the best thing 
about them was the excellent glee-singing, though the homely 
suppers were not to be despised, and the tables were often set 
ina roar by the jovial spirits who looked in on their way 
home. ‘They were not schools of morals, and the revellers 
remained often during the small hours. On Saturday night 
the doors were closed at twelve, though the rooms were not 
cleared; and at the Coal Hole the sonorous voice of the 
landlord, Mr. Rhodes, might be heard between two and three, 
requesting his guests to finish their suppers as ‘‘ twelve o'clock 
is rapidly approaching.” Mr. Green was originally an 
actor, and obtained some credit for his performance of Irish 
characters. He had intended, we believe, to publish some 
reminiscences of his career, which he had jotted down from 
time to time ; and no doubt he could have told much that was 
interesting. As his MSS. are in existence, it isnot improbable 
they may see the light before long. 





THE DRAMA. 


The Holborn Amphitheatro was re-opened on Dee. 
19 by Mr. John Hollingshead, who has converted the 
house into one of the handsomest, most comfortable, 
and cheapest of West-end theatres. Operatic panto- 
mime is the feature of Mr. Hollingshead’s program, 
music being a more important feature than is usual in 
Christmas entertainments. The introduction to the 
pantomime is, in fact, a regular comic opera, bearing 
the title of ‘‘ Cinderella.” It is a free adaptation of the 
opera, in which music from ‘ Le Barbiére,” ‘* La Gazza 
Ladra,” and other operas are mingled with pieces by the 
adaptor, Mr. Rophino Lacy. ‘This pasticcio was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1830. For the revival 
Mr. Hollingshead has all the vocal talent of the Gaiety 
company, together with Herr Lutz and a good 
orchestra, and Miss Constance Loseby as Cinderella, 
Miss Katrine Monroe, Prince Felix, Mr. Charles Lyall, 
Pedro the servant, and Mr. J. L. Hall, from the St. 
James’s Theatre, the Baron Pompolino. In the 
pantomime Mr. D’Auban is a clown of great activity 
and flexibility of limb; and Miss Warde and Miss 
D’Auban as Harlequin and Columbine are aided by 
the grotesque Fantee Eccentrics. Among the new 
arrangements in the pit—to which the admission is 
only one shilling—every seat is separate, and covered 
with leather. The pit is surrounded with a promenade, 
and smoking-rooms and cafés are provided in all parts 
of the house except the gallery. The promenade is 
separated from the seats by a glass screen, so that 
those who walk about may see and not be heard. 


The revival of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by 
Mr. Hollingshead at the Gaiety, is the chief event we 
have to notice. It is no light matter tocast a play of 
this kind, where something like equality on the part of 
the actors is an absolute necessity. Livery character 
is an elaborate study, and yet there is little opportunity 
of disarming the criticism of an audience by enlisting 
their sympathies. Even the pathos of the degraded 
knight is often met with laughter, and the subtlest 
touches of nature are lost in broad buffoonery. We 
are bound to say that the representation at the Gaiety 
is as satisfactory as at the present time is possible. 
The Falstaf of Mr. Phelps is hardly the ideal we 
should form; but where can we find a better repre- 
sentative? It is a careful performance—too hard,” 
however, and not over-refined. In some portions 
however, the veteran actor produced a fine effect. 
Mrs. Quickly was fairly played by Mrs. Leigh; the 
merry wives by Mrs. Wood and Miss Leclereq were 
good, and would be quite satisfactory to those whose 
recollections do not go far back: and Ann Page was 
interesting as portrayed by Miss Furtado; her new 
song was a failure for more reasons than one. Of tho 
gentlemen Mr. Cecil as the French Dr. Caius, and Mr. 
Righton as Sir Hugh Evans deserve special mention. 
Messrs. Vezin and Belford as the two husbands 
acquitted themselves well, and the other characters 
were generally well filled. The last scene represents 
Windsor Forest by moonlight; the black, grey, green, 
and white fairies, who torment the prostrate Falstaff 
are impersonated by a number of prettily dressed 
children, and various movements are gone through. 
The music for this act has been composed by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. Altogether Mr. Hollingshead may be 
congratulated on having selected a company that—if 
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they can be retained together—will be of great service 
in the rendering of such pieces. But variety must 
now be sought at different theatres; for a good piece 
well played will succeed, and success means a repetition 
during the season. Indeed, the great expense in- 
curred in mounting a piece almost necessitates running 
it as long as possible to secure any return. Yeta 
manager with a permanent company might surely 
arrange also for permanent stage accessories, and more 
legitimately spend money in change of performance 
than in realistic costumes and upholstery. We should 
be sorry to return to the days when half-a-dozen 
interiors did duty for every play, and when the soldiers 
of Julius Cesar and Richard the Third were equipped 
alike: but a judicious economy in this direction would 
argue well for the more intellectual walks of the 
drama, and perhaps enable the managers to give the 
variety of performance which used to be the rule at 
the old Patent Theatres and at the Haymarket. 


A short notice of the Pantomimes and special 
Christmas Entertainments will be found farther on: 
managers no longer think it absolutely necessary to 
celebrate the season by special novelties. The theatres 
which depend on their ordinary attractions are the 
Gaiety, with the ‘ Merry Wives of Wéindsor:” the 
Holborn Amphitheatre, where ‘ Cinderella” has 
anticipated rather than ignored the festive season; the 
Haymarket, with Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary; the 
Lyceum, which has made so great a hit in bringing 
out Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hamlet ;” the Olympic, with the 
‘* Two Orphans ;” the Prince of Wales’s, with Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘* Sweethearts”’ and Mr. Robertson's ‘ Society ;” 
the Vaudeville, with Mr. Albery’s “Two Roses” and 
the burlesque “ Romulus and Remus ;” the Strand, 
resting on Messrs. Byron and Farnie ; the Court, with 
Mr. F. A. Marshall's comedy “ Brighton ;’ and the 
Criterion, with M. Lecocq’s ‘ Les Pres St. Gervais.” 
Many morning performances are announced. At 
Drury Lane ‘ Aladdin” will be played every Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday; and every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday “ The Babes in the 
Wood” will be given at Covent Garden. Saturday next 
the comedy ‘‘ Money” will be given at the Gaiety in 
the afternoon. 





THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN'S CIRCULAR. 


The Lord Chamberlain has issued the following 
memorandum to all managers of theatres within his 
jurisdiction :— 

‘Public attention has lately been called by a series 
of articles in the principal London newspapers to the 
question of the ‘ License of the Stage,’ and I am glad 
to observe from the unanimous tone of those articles, 
and from the numberless letters which I have received 
on the subject, that a feeling of shame has been 
aroused in the public mind that the English stage 
should have reached its present degraded state by the 
indecent dances and the immodest dresses which now 
form so prominent a part of the entertainments at 
some theatres. 

‘I take the opportunity of informing the managers 
of those theatres within my jurisdiction of my entire 
concurrence in these opinions, and my anxious wish 
that, with their co-operation and assistance, these de- 


moralizing exhibitions should be removed from the stage, 





== 

‘‘ With regard to indecent dances, I have 
intimated my determination to put a stop to the 
even by peremptorily closing a theatre if compelled, 
doso. It has been my painful duty in a recent egy 
to refuse the renewal of my license, after the dis. 
closures in a Court of Law, and I shall Continue ty 
exert the authority intrusted to my office s0 ag 4 
prevent, as far as possible, breaches of public decor, 

“Tam fully aware that it is impossible by any ay 
of official authority to prescribe the dimensions of, 
dress, or to regulate details of costume, and 
attempts to do so would be attended with ridicule ay 
consequent failure. Such matters fall necessarily ty 
the province of the managers, and I have no wish } 
depart from the course pursued by my predecesson, 
as stated in their circulars of October, 1866, ayj 
January, 1869, of leaving to the managers the x. 
sponsibility of these and other details. 

‘IT would, however, urgently repeat the appeal mai 
to them to assist in abating the then growing scanda, 
which has now reached a climax, and once more a 
their assistance and co-operation in putting 4 sto 
to it. 

“T enclose a copy of Lord Sydney's circular* ¢f 
1869, in every word of which I entirely agree, and | 
would particularly call their attention to his Lordship’s 
remarks as to the effect of these exhibitions in creating 
enemies to the theatre of those who have hitherto bea 
its friends, by the debasing performances s0 ofte 
exhibited. I feel certain that all true dramatic artists 
and all real friends to the stage view the question ina 
similar light, and that, with the assistance of th 
managers, much might now be done to restore 4 
healthy tone to the stage. 

‘“«T shall gladly receive from the manager of the 

Theatre, whom I will request to acknowledge 
this circular, the expression of his opinion upon the 
subject, and any suggestions which he may wish to 
offer with regard to it, 


‘‘ Hertrrorp, Lord Chamberlain, 
‘¢Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Dec. 21.” 





* The following is a copy of Viscount Sydney’s Circular, dated 
28th January, 1869 :— 


“The Lord Chamberlain presents his compliments to the 
Manager of——Theatre. He has learnt with regret, from obser 
tions in the Press, and from other sources, that there is much 
reason to complain of the impropriety of costume of the ladies in 
the pantomimes, burlesques, &c., which are now being 
in some of the metropolitan theatres. He has noticed for some 
time past that this evil has been gradually on the increase, but 
he has been most unwilling to interfere in a matter which be 
considers ought more properly to be left to the discretion and good 
taste of the managers themselves. Now, however, that the ques- 
tion has been taken up by the Press, and public opinion is being 
expressed upon it, he feels himself compelled to call the serious 
attention of the managers to the subject ; for he cannot but remark 
the discredit that now justly falls on the stage, and the objections 
which are being raised against it by many who have hitherlo 
frequented the theatres, but who now profess themselves unwilling 
to permit the ladies of their families to sanction by their present 
such questionable exhibitions. 

“The Lord Chamberlain, with every anxiety to promote the 
interests of the stage, trusts that he may confidently appeal to t 
managers to assist in abating the evil complained of, W 
threatens to become a public scandal. Se d 

‘‘ He has purposely addressed these observations in the form 
a circular to the managers of all theatres under his jurisdiction, 
without imputing blame to any in particular, and will 
receive from them any observations or suggestions which they 
may wish to offer on the subject.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The “ Trinummus” of Plautus was chosen for this 
year's play : and was given with all the care and spirit 
qhich invariably distinguish the “ royal and religious 
foundation of St. Peter's College.” The following is 
the Prologue :— 


Amicum collaudare ob meritam gratiam 
Ita in officio est, ut pudet si non feceris : 
Quique hane domum simul et patriam virtutibus 
Ornérunt, illustrérunt—nonne id flagité est 
Si per silentium hic memoria intercidat ? 
Nullus abit annus, messem quin carpens noyam 
Fauces sepulchri pascat insatiabiles : 
Ac nostra est semper pars doloris, inclytos 
Et militis quum flemus et domi viros: 
Senem illum dulcem (*), toties qui festis schole 
Adesse notus: stirpe qui veterrima 
Prognatus, Angile princeps 8 Baronibus 
Sermone comi, miles et scriptor quidem, 
Acceptum digné reddidit proavis decus. 
Porro autem alios—is qui (+) tumultus Indie 
Pro parte virili militans compresserat ; 
Alter ({) in eddem tum regione Episcopus 
Pura vincebat monstra divorum fide. 
Ac plures etiam (§), cuique si dignis vacet 
Cumulare nomen laudibus; veruntamen 
Non illud semper est agendum: quid novi 
Gratique tulerit annus, id potius agam.. 

_ Nobis cum toto partum populo gaudiun 
E Sarmatis ut duceret nuptam domum 
Princeps ; felici quando matrimonio 
Matura proles edita est, concordis 
Optatus fructus, pignus et certissimum. 
Subit et recenti spes 4 sollicitudine 
Spes que nos propius tangit, spes domestica, 
Domina (||) ut benigna, miserie@ adjutrix bona, 
Que semper mitis hisce favit «dibus, 
E febre et ab ipso mortis limine reddita 
Vitam ac salutem colligat rursus novam. 
Ad cetera vero quod attinet, hoc anno quidem 
Primum videtur facta sui juris schola ({) 
Jam se magistratu abdicant septemviri : 
Presidibus utens propriis in posterum 
Muneribus des nostra fungetur suis. 


The Epilogue was given as usual after the third 
representation on Dec. 17. We subjoin the excellent 
English translation which was distributed in the hall 
with the Latin original :— 


Lesponiovs and LysiTELEs, arrayed in the garb of modern 
tourists, with knapsacks on their backs, enter the stage, followed by 
Stasruvs in a footman's dress, carrying their boxes and bags. He 
deposits these at the back, while the two young men deliver the 
following dialogue :— 

Luss. 80 we salute our Lares, and yon postern. 

‘Tis pleasant to be safe at home again. 

Lys. Yes, Dulce domum. Sweet to see one’s sire and wife. 

Less. Why mention that domestic evil ? 

Lys. When home the son returns with empty purse, 

With what devotion seeks he then his sire ! 
[Enter Canuicuxs as a stout middle-aged gentleman. 

Lys. Who joins us ? 

_. at my cg oy ede 

ALL, Young men, I joy to see you safe again. 

Les, Ohail! , . 


Lys. Hail you, my most devoted friend! 





* Lord de Ros. 

{ Sit Sydney Cotton, who held a high command in the Indian mutiny. 

} Bahop Harding, late of Bombay. 

“ = Old Westminsters d d within the year are :—Lord Forester, 
rary F. Stooks (Prebendary of St. Paul's), R. Palmer, and W. W. Follett 
\. —~ of Christ Church); also Lieutenant-Colonels C. Inge, A. ehott, 
Tem oyaty Cabbell, Esq., F.8.S., W. Sandys, F.S.A., 1’. Green, and J.C, 

\ Lady Augusta Stanley. 

4 The Special Commissioners, 








Lrss. My father, has he done his merchandise, 
Is he returned ? 
CALL. You may expect him shortly. 
I have bad news for him when he gets back. 
Lys. What's that ? 
Cauu. The Underground, which leads, you know, 
Hence to Pirwus, ironhearted, smoky, 
And rolls its engines through the depths of earth. 
Runs, more’s the pity, underneath our house. 
(to Lys.) This is your father’s work; but let’s within. 
Repose, I know, is sweet to travellers. 
(to Stas.) Runtotheinn. The License Act allows 
Supply of drinkables within due bounds. 
Sras. Of course I am a bona fide traveller. 
No need to hurry. I am served all night. 
{The old man and the two youths retire into the house. 
Stas. ‘' Non mihi vita placet.” Iam tired 
Of shining like a daw in borrowed plumes. 
This hat with its cockade is quite illegal, 
This ring is aluminium, aping gold. 
My buttons even bear another's crest. 
Tunic I’ve none ; my vest is worn ; my breeks 
Are thin as air. My greatcoat covers all. 
It can’t be borne. I would I were a porter 
Bearing huge burdens on the iron road. 
Then should I learn to wheel the frequent box 
Still shouting ‘‘ By your leave,” while in my hand 
I bore full many a rug; but when the bell 
Announced a train I should retire to rest. 
Yet sometimes would I court a traveller, 
Expecting sixpence for his guarded traps. 
But let me haste. I ought to recollect 
This (the luggage) must be borne within—my master served. 
Hey, ope the door! 

(Srasimvs retires into the house, venting his wrath on thé 
boxes and bags by the way. As he leaves the stages 
MEGARONIDES, as a fussy old traveller, rushes violently 
in from the railway station, ‘* Bradshaw" in hand. 

Mra. Who could believe such things ? 
The nineteenth century—yet this occurs ! 
You see these tables. For an hour I’ve waited— 
No train—no signals—yet ’tis here announced. 
Of one thing I’m resolved. I'll write my growl 
Aud send it as a letter to the papers. 
(Enter Punto in the conventional guise of a railway director.) 
Mea. Here’s a director. O, you shameful man? 
Po. Why, what’s the row? 
Mga. You wicked one—you thief, 
Ain’t you ashamed to take in people so? 
Look here (brandishing his ‘‘ Bradshaw ”)—here. I auppose that 
you can read. 
Pu. I fancy so. 
Mza. Then out of your own mouth 
I will condemn you. Do you see these tables? 
Pu. Ofcourse Ido. What’s more, I drew them up. 
Mea. What good are they? 
Pu. They simply tell the time 
When those who choose can—- 
Mea. What? 
Pu. Can pay their fares. 
Mea. Well soon—(whistle and noise of train.) 
But there’s the train at last. I’m off. 
Px. Old wiseacre! Would any but a fool 
Think, in these days, of keeping ‘* Railway Time ?” 
(Srastmvus enters unseen by Puiuto. 
Sras. The very man I wanted! 
Ps. Let our fares 
Deem ignorance is bliss. Our men, poor devils, 
Make no mistake. They work their eighteen hours 
Each day. Hard work too, and at heavy tasks. 
Small wages, scanty food, and lots of danger. 
The locomotives snap one’s fingers off ; 
Another slips beneath a train; a third 
Loses by accident his legs, arms—head ! 
Sras. This seems a speedy road to Acheron ! 
Pu. Who speaks? Ah, Stasimus! What would you now ? 
Sras. ‘‘ Non mihi vita placet.” I my place 
Shortly vacate. 
Ps Another suicide ! 


They all resort to me when tired of life. 

(To Sras.) I sought for you. You come in nick of time. 
The railway porter’s life is bliss itself. 

If good and thrifty, he, indeed, is blest. 
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Stas. Tell me the wages. 
Pu. Wages? Vast. 
Sras. The food ? 
The best. A free canteen at every station. 
The thing! (aside.) Ill gorge incessantly. 
Let’s go 
. [They go towards the house. 

Enter Sycornant as a ‘* Government Oficial.” 
Pray both remain. 

Boru. What do you want ? 

Syc. These Royal Letters Patent—will you see 
Their purport? Or perhaps I'd better read. (Reads from paper.) 
** Since Railway Monarchs and Directors kill 
Our people, and cause accidents ”— 

nH. Here, stop. 
Where do you come from ? 

Syc. Please don’t interrupt. 
‘* The Government have therefore quite resolved 
On taking all the railways in their hands.” 

Po. Have they? My friend permit me to suggest, 
I owe you something for this pleasant news. 

Src. No, ’tis forbidden (taking the money secretly), 

You'll remain Director. 
[ Exit Purito towards the station. 
Now for my further plans. What ho, within. 
Buttons produce a table and a chair. 
[Sycopwant seats himself and reads—Srastuvs listening 
attentively. 
There’s more still written here, ‘‘ Whoever seeks 
A porter’s place must pass Examination 
In Music and in Electricity, 
Botany and Photolithography, 
In Heat, and every kind of Mathematics, 
A thousand languages—et cetera ! 
The new pronunciation must be used— 
So here’s a field for all.” 
Sras. A field he says, 
It’s very certain that I shall be ‘ ploughed.” 
Still [ll accost the fellow. (to Sxc.) I dislike 
Competitive Examinations much, 
But I’ve a trifle here which pray accept. 


[Srasimus gives the Sycornant his little all, the honest 
official making a show of refusal. CuanmIpEs enters, re- 
turning from his commercial enterprise. At first he does 
not see the other occupants of the stage. 

Cn. Icome from distant lands. My country paid 
My cost of transit. Venus’ transit too 
Did I observe ; and held a foremost place 
At the late Congress of Fungologists. 
Syo. (Burlesquing the new pronunciation.) 
First you must know by heart astronomy, 
Inform me how far Sirius is off. 
Stas. What shall Il say? Four months. 
Syc. I thought I begged 
You would adopt the new pronunciation. 
Sras, What, were those accents wrong which I, a boy, 
Adopted, as my father and my mother, 
Grandfather, and revered great-grandmamma ? 
Syc. All wrong, Now give your answers, and be sure 
That you pronounce them well. 
Sras. (Burlesquing the pronunciation.) Ex-pe-ri-ar. 
Syc. Now tell me the effects of solar rays. 
Sras. It never was my lot to reach the sun. 
CHar. (Behind.) 
Why, they’re discussing astronomic lore, 
I will approach. 
Syc, Of what’s the sun composed ? 
Cuan, Preneste, surely, was his native place ! 
Pardon, good sir, you’re talking of the stars, 
Syc. Lam. 
Cuar. You've seen the transit, then, of Venus ? 
Syc. O, often. 
Cuan. Scarcely often, since you know 
It only comes once in a hundred years, 
Syc. In Rhadama it happens oftener. 
There the sun hides him from the physicists. 
Well, you will do, You're one of our employés, 
Cuar. No, I don’t wish to be. 
Sye, That matters not, 
The law empowers us to impress you, 
Cran, But 
I can't do heavy work, Force isn’t legal. 
“ Civis Romanus sum,” and I won't serve. 


Syc. 


(Approaching.) 





eS 


Syc. 
Cuar, 


T’ll set you free—for a ‘‘ consideration,” 
A swindle; but I’d rather pay than serve. 


[ Gives money. 
Syc, You're free. (Aside.) This triple fraud just seryes my 


turn, 
And justifies the title of Trinummus ! 
[The Sxcoruant disappears, and a terrific crash is hear 
behind the house of CALLIcLEs. 
Car. Ye Gods and little fishes, what’s that noise? 
The very bowels of the Earth are trembling. 
Stas. Now he'll regret he did not take precautions, 
The Underground has busted up his house, 
(Exit Stasimus, re-enter Punto, quite composedly 
oq Pooh, it is nothing. Fj 
Nothing, do you say? 
ne Nothing except a trifling accident. 
They happen in best regulated families. 
Cu. I can’t help wishing you’d been in this one. 
Pu. You'll build more carefully in future. 
Cu. Why ? 
Pu. Our tunnel’s tumbled in. It’s nothing more. 
Deserve your title Charm-ides. Be calm. 
Your house will want rebuilding. 
Cu. You must do it. 
Pu. Notso. The law lays its repair on you. 
Cu. You're fit for Newgate. Homo nugat-orius ! 
Pu. That may be; but I only quote the law. 
[Enter a crowd of indignant railway servants with two 
policemen, who proceed to take summary vengeance on 
PuILTo. 
Sras. We're after you, wretch. 
Pu. Why? 
Stas. This accident 
Had never happened but for your neglect. 
Pu. These matters surely rest with the police. 
Sras. Bosh, that won’t serve you. 
It’s against the law 


Not against Lex Lynchia. 
[They carry him off for lynching; and all leave the stage 
except CHARMIDES. CALLICLES enters to him. 
Catt. O wretched me! Since this catastrophe 
Has swallowed up the Treasure buried here. 
Cuar. Who’s this? O hail! 


Cau. Hail! 
Cuar. Speak out. 
CALL. Your Treasure’s lost. 
The Treasure which 


But I’ve awful news, 


Cnar. 
I gave into your keeping ? 

Cau. “ Nusquam est,” 
It’s gone, skedaddled, and I’m done for— 

[Enter Stastmus with relics from the ruins. He recognise 
CHARMIDES. 
Sras. ' Hail! 

My good old master! What, my dear old master! 
I'm glad to see you back. 
Cuar. 
Sras. 
CHAR 
Stas. 


What have you there ? 
Some relics from the ruins. 
In your basket ? 
Still rubbish only. 
[CuanMrpEs searches the so-called rubbish 
Crar. See my signet there— 
My money—yes, the Treasure ’neath yon heap. 
I give you joy. 
Now grant me one request. 
What would you? 
Take me back into your service. 
Cuan. Tis granted. 
[He advances to the footlights. 
(To the audience.) Once again our task is o’er, 
Once more you’ve gathered in our ancient ‘house, 
The gliding years all tell their tale of change, 
And o’er each work of man mutation broods ; 
It spares not e’en our cities monuments, 
Which Age is strewing in its solemn harvest. 


The iron roads now penetrate the earth, 

And night and day the locomotives roar. 

The people speak—Northumbria’s mansion falls, 
And Temple Bar prepares to disappear. 

E’en here the Ginger* of our infancy 

Retires to rusticate his future years. 





* Ginger, the College bookseller, retires at Christmas, 
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——— 
Yet still our olden custom lingers, still 
Our stage scholastic keeps its wonted place. 
And, O, I pray in coming years our scroll 
“In Patriam Populumque ” still stand good, 
If now our play has pleased, we only ask 
The coveted reward of your applause. 

The Epilogue was remarkably well delivered, and 
gave great satisfaction to a distinguished audience, 
amongst Whom were the Bishop of Sierra Leone, Right 
Hon. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Staveley Hill, Dr. Haig 
Brown, Sir P. Colquhoun, Rev. H. L. Thompson, Mr. 
W. Wickham, Mr. Charles Massey, Mr. Wollaston 
Blake, and the Rev. E. Hill. 








NO LORD BUT LOVE. 


The sunbeams gild the summer sea, 
The wavelets woo the shore ; 

The storm-wind’s voice for thee and me, 
Seems hushed for evermore : 

Now all around is perfect peace, 
With bright blue skies above ; 

So shall our hearts from sorrow cease, 
And own no lord but Love. 


But when the storm-clouds come again, 
And west winds shake the deep ; 

Then come the peril and the pain— 
Then we must wail and weep: 

But though the clouds shall gather round, 
The bright blue sky above ; 

Yet shall our hearts be faithful found, 
And own no lord but Love. 


Exeter College, Oxford, GorRDON CAMPBELL. 








Tat Toratre 1x Cusa.—An interval of from twenty to thirty 
ninutes elapses between each act, during which the whole of the 
audience rise from their places and promenade around and about 
the theatre, the ladies betake themselves to the lobbies to flirt, 
fan, and refresh themselves with ice ‘‘ sorbetes.” The gentlemen 
from the pit are everywhere. Some are conferring with friends 
in the “grilles,” or mourning boxes ; some are smoking cigarettes 
in spacious saloons provided for smokers ; others are in the street 
drinking “ orchata” or ‘* bul,” a compound of English beer with 
water and syrup. The stage is itself, however, their favourite 
resort, Open doors give access to that mysterious ground from 
the front of the theatre, and the hot public is thus enabled to 
wander into every nook and corner, from the traps below to the 
fies above. The players do not shun their visitors, but rather 
court their society, for a friend in front is considered a desirable 
acquisition, and half-way towards a reputation as “ favourite,” to 
tay nothing of benefit nights at the end of aseason. A small 
crowd of Pollos waylay the “ first lady ” as she leaves her dressing- 
room. As many as conveniently can enter the leading actor's 
room to congratulate him on his success, and his speedy recovery 
fom the sensational scene. Another party of Pollos chokes the 
harrow passages leading to the premitre danseuse’s boudoir, and 
freat is their joy when they catch a glimpse of the gauze goddess, 
4s she flutters hurriedly past on her way to the green-room. The 
Stage is thronged with these walking gentlemen, who require no 
rehearsal or prompter, and whose most attractive performance 
‘onsists in unbounded cigarette-smoking and in getting in every- 
body's way. It is a miracle how, in the midst of this dire con- 
rope. carpenters, scene-shifters, and managers contrive to set 
the stage for another act; and what a scene would be disclosed if 

¢ drop were to rise prematurely! Presently a voice is heard to 
wre, this being Spanish for “ clear the stage ;” the big bell 
‘ 's,and the audience, in due course, return to their places in 

‘out. The curtain haying been drawn up after the drama, a 
~y comes round, like a ticket collector in a railway, to demand 

* cards of the reserve seats from their holders, and to dis- 


dan Programas for to-morrow’s performances.—The Pearl of the 





IRELAND. 


Dustin, Dec. 28, 1874. 

At the Royal and Gaiety Theatres the bills of fare 
before Christmas were not tempting, and the houses 
were therefore but poorly attended; this is, we 
suppose, on the old-fashioned principle of the gloomy 
scene in the pantomime before the transformation. 
The Philharmonic Society’s first concert, early in 
December, was an excellent performance of orchestral 
music by Mr. De Jong’s band, with a few vocal 
selections. It was badly attended, and severe have 
been the remarks made in the papers since as to the 
decadence of musical taste and musical societies in 
Dublin. However, the next concert of this old and 
valuable Society on the 11th inst. will atone for some 
shortcomings, as they have engaged Madlles. Titiens 
and Risarelli, Signori Perkins, Paladini, and Catalani, 
with M. Colyn, solo violin, and Mr. F. H. Cowen, solo 
pianoforte. Sir Robert Stewart will of course conduct. 
The University Choral Society, also under Sir Robert's 
baton, gave a very fine concert, principally of classical 
music, in the Examination Hall, Trinity College, on 
the 21st ult. The room was completely filled. 

The pantomime at the Royal has been produced 
in an effective manner, with excellent music arranged 
and composed by Mr. R. M. Levey. 

The Christmas pieces at the Gaiety are ‘ Ogarita ; or, 
the Sea of Ice,” followed by the burlesque of ‘*Cinderella.”’ 
Mr. G. Thorne, as Thisbe, made the best of his part, 
and Miss Amy Crawford did not miss a point as the 
other ungracious sister. Miss Amy Forrest sang well 
as Cinderella, and Miss Batson was an attractive Count 
Fluffio. Mr. Maskell, in a low comedy part, did all he 
could with it; but the principal lady, Miss Harrold, 
could not be well heard. 

At the Queen’s Theatre of Varieties, Mr. Lloyd has 
produced the pantomime of ‘Jack and the Bean Stalk” 
in first-rate style, and had his house crammed on 
Boxing Night ; the ballet is good. 

The appointment of W. Power O'Donoghue, Esq., 
Mus. Doc., as grand organist to the Masonic body in 
Ireland has given much satisfaction. He has com- 
posed an installation ode to be performed at the 
ceremony of installing (on the 6th inst.) the New 
Grand Master, His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Betrast, December 26th. 

On the 2nd instant the lately established ‘ Belfast 
Philharmonic Society,” which embraces both the 
Classical Harmonist Society and the Musical Society, 
gave its first concert in the Ulster Hall. There was 
an unusually large audience. The work performed 
was the ‘“ Elijah,’ and the artists were as follows :— 
Mdme. Elena Corani, Mrs. Scott-Fennell, Mr. Henry 
Guy, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. In order to accommodate 
the performers the orchestra was enlarged. The chorus 
numbered about 800, and the orchestral accompani- 
ments were rendered by Mr. De Jong’s band. Herr 
Stiehl conducted in a most efficient manner, and the 
oratorio was altogether very successfully produced. 
On the following evening a miscellaneous concert 
was given by the same Society. Mr. De Jong’s band 
performed a number of selections, and the vocalists 
were Mrs. Scott-Fennell, and Mdme. Corani. The 
Philharmonic Society will give their third concert on 
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January 15th, when Malle. Titiens and party will 
appear. 

M. Durand’s English Opera Company concluded on 
Saturday evening last a fortnight’s engagement in the 
Theatre Royal. With the stay of the company the 
houses increased ; but indeed the performances through- 
out were well attended. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan, who is a wonderful favourite in 
Belfast, opened on Monday evening, 21st inst., his 
annual sojourn in Belfast. During his visit the 
Theatre Royal is almost invariably crowded. This 
year the engagements of the celebrated tragedian will 
extend over some five weeks. 





CHRISTMAS THEATRICALS. 


The big houses depend at this season on what are 
considered, we suppose, legitimate attraction. Drury 
Lane has indeed a splendid show in the pantomime of 
‘‘Aladdin,” duly brought out on Boxing-night before an 
excited and densely-packed audience. The locale and 
the are not exactly those of the Arabian Nights, 
but the very free version told capitally. ‘‘Aladdin”’ is at 
least equal, possibly superior, to any of Mr. Chatterton’s 

revious Christmas entertainments. This success is to 

e ascribed in great measure to the acting of the Vokes 
family, who have been absent from England nearly 
two years. Never, perhaps, have their varied abilities 
been displayed to greater advantage than in the pan- 
tomime under notice, and never, perhaps, has Mr. F. 
Vokes more astonished an audience by his agility and 
humour. Miss Harriet Coveney, Mr. Henry Naylor, 


Miss Clara Jecks, and Miss Alice Burville, deserved 


and received applause. Mr. William Beverly has 
painted in his best style the interior of the cavern, the 
garden of jewels, the exterior of Aladdin’s palace, and, 
above all, the‘ bright region of Fan-ta-le.” The old story 
is re-told with force and many touches of humour by 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard. In the harlequinade there is a 
double company, and also a harlequina a la Watteau. 
The scenes represent a railway station, the sands at 
Ramsgate, and Temple Bar. In the latter there is a 
Lord Mayor's procession, in which a large number of 
children take part. 


At Covent Garden Mr. Rice has gone to the old 
nursery tales for his inspiration, and given us the 
‘* Babes in the Wood,” associated with a haunted 
chamber and the “Great Bed of Ware”’—* an old 
English pantomime with a few modern effects, written 
and produced for the amusement of good children of 
all ages.” Mr. Rice has won a legitimate success. 
The chief personages in the introduction are Baron 
Broadbosom and his wife (Mr. Chamberlain and Miss 
Julia Craven); their children, Harold and Lily—the 
‘* Babes” (Misses Nelly Groves and Rogers); Sir Rol- 
lingstone, the *‘ cruel uncle,” and his confederate Grub- 
grabber, who undertakes, for a consideration, to dispose 
of the children (Messrs. Fred. Gould and J. Wain- 
wright); Walter, their protector, with Phebe, Walter's 
sweetheart, who aids him in the cause (Misses Annie 
Goodall and Catherine Lewis); and Mother Bunch 
(Miss Rebecca Isaacs), who protects the “babes.” The 
principal scenes are three: a chamber in a house at 
Braintree ; the great kitchen in the ‘Old House at 
Ware ;”” and the “ Great Bed of Ware,” in the haunted 
room. The Christmas Festival at the Baronial Hall, with 
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its magnificent processional pageant to the march from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,” its carols, morris-dancg, 
costumes, the ballet and singing of the children, gir; 
and boys, are very effective. The ‘ Transformation" 
is highly creditable to Mr. Hicks, the “ scenic artis,” 
The harlequinade is limited to three scenes : the beg 
that of King Koffee’s Camp. The music is well selectej 
by Mr. Betjemann. The new Pantomime is a complet, 
success. 


At the Globe the Oriental extravaganza of “Bluebeard,” 
from the Charing Cross Theatre. It is produced ag, 
Pantomime Bouffe, a harlequinade being added, mojj. 
fied somewhat from the usual routine. Tableaux Vivay 
take the place of a transformation and a closing scene, 
The subjects are Mr. Frost’s picture, ‘ The Faery 
Queen of Una,” and Miss Thompson’s “ Roll Call,” 


The story of ‘Sindbad the Sailor ” in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” has furnished the grounj. 
work of the Christmas pantomime at the Holbom 
Theatre, written by Mr. H. P. Grattan. The audieng 
were much pleased, although, owing to an accident, the 
transformation scene of the ‘‘ Peacocks’ Home in the 
Garden of the Hesperides” was not disclosed in all its 
brilliancy. The scenery, by Messrs. I’. Fenton and J, 
Johnson, was excellent, and the whole performanw 
good. 

The Princess’s has a merry story about Beauty ani 
the Beast, the old story being closely followed, with 
odd additions of the clock of Guildhall, and Gog and 
Magog, in the introduction. Then after the story we 
have the usual harlequinade. As a whole the piece isa 
‘‘ great success,” and it well deserves to be so. 

At the Adelphi the ‘ Children in the Wood” am 
funnily associated with Father sop, and Cock Robin, 
and Mother Bunch, and Dame Trot, and the Oli 
Woman of the Shoe, and the Kingdom of Birds, and 
the Home of the Nereids. It is all very good and very 
fit for the children, who are most enthusiastic in ther 
delight. Miss Amalia and Miss Cameron make 4 
pretty pair of Children, singing and dancing brightly 
and gracefully. The other parts are well sustained, 
but a special word is due to the clever little folk who 
play Cock Robin and bride, and on Tommy the Cat. In 
the harlequinade are two Columbines, a pair of Sprites, 
and Lieutenant Cole appeared as the ‘‘ Great Ventril- 
quist.””. The scenery is by Mr. Frederick Lloyds, and 
the Transformation scene was much applauded. 


Apart from Pantomime the great Christmas pr 
duction has been that of  Offenbach’s oper 
“ Whittington” at the Alhambra. Much was hopel 
and much expected from this work, composed pur 
posely by M. Offenbach under circumstances likely to 
apply the greatest stimulus to the exertion of his 
genius and talent. Nor do we think that the expecta: 
tion held will be in any sense disappointed, but much 
the reverse. Nothing could have been more entht- 
siastic than its reception on the first night of its 
production, although there were some drawbacks 
incidental to a first performance. But, even then, the 
beauty of its music—for it is a stream of delicious an 
striking melody from beginning to end—and tle 
splendour of its getting-up gave earnest of the 
admiration the work will inspire under circumstances 
of less excitement. ‘The libretto by Mr. Farmie 5 
admirably adapted to its purpose; the lyric portions 
especially telling. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 
« Over the Moonlit Sea.” Song. Written by Gorpon CAMPBELL. 
Music by Opoarpo Banat. 
A characteristic song, with some good effects, though verse and 
music are occasionally a little forced. The key is G, 2-4 time, 
compass D to E. 


“The Rose and the Glove.” 
posed by CuantEs Lecocg. 
Mr. Farnie’s varses admirably suit the piquant air in 3-8 time, 
to which he has adapted them. The song is published in E flat 
and G. 


“ Where-Away 2?” Song. Composed by W. Harrison. 

Arather dismal ditty, in G minor for the first two verses, the 
last one in the major mode not being over lively. The words are 
not inviting, so that the composer deserves credit for what he has 
really done for them. 


“You! ’Tis You! Composed by Cuartes Lecoca. 

This quintet from ‘‘ The Black Prince” is very cleverly con- 
structed, and tells capitally. Its great effect is on the stage, but 
singers with verve and certainty will create a sensation in the 
drawing-room. 

“Nice Day for a Sail’’ Written by H. B. Farniz. Composed 
by Cuantes Lecocg. 

The very funny and characteristic Boatmen’s Chorus in Mr. 
Farnie’s arrangement of “ The Black Prince.’’ It has a strong 
flavour of tar and brine, and its familiar sentiments are well 
expressed in sea-side idiom, both of music and words. The 
compass is but nine notes, E to F. 


“Loo” Waltzes. By Frascati. 

A capital set of Waltzes, the motivi supplied by Mr. Farnie’s 
piece now running at the Strand Theatre. The melodies lose 
none of their attractiveness through their conversion to Terpsi- 
chorean purposes, and the arrangement is not at all difficult. 


Les Papillons. Pour Piano. Par Napotrone VoaRrino. 
de S. M. la Reine des Belges. 

A pleasing cantabile in C major, with a triplet semiquaver 
accompaniment for the right hand running throughout. There 
isnot much on a first glance to distinguish this from a hundred 
pieces of similar character, but a closer acquaintance discloses 
many little beauties and telling nuances, which show the practised 
musician and cultivated artist. There are no formidable difficul- 
ties, but care and taste, and study of the author's meaning, are 
essential to a fair rendering. 


“The Coast Guard.” Song. Written and Composed by G. P. 
Norman. 

Mr. Norman is a better musician than poet ; although excessive 
polish would be out of place, a little of the ruggedness in the verse 
might advantageously be dispensed with. The air has a good ring, 
and suits the subject. The key is A; there is an ad-libitum 
chorus in common time, the air being in 2-4, with a compass of 
tight notes, E to E. There is a capital title-page, with a portrait 
of a coast-guard man, full of character. 


“Deep in my Heart.” Poetry by Professor G. §. Paruzzt. The 
English Words by H. B. Farnre. Music by A. L. Traventt, 
The music is far better adapted for an Italian than an English 
tong, though Mr. Farnie’s version is skilfully made. Both Italian 
and English words are printed. The key is C, common time, the 
volce varying from C to G, twelve notes. 


La Espaiiola.. Caprice Espagnole pour Piano. Par Franozsco 
BERGER. 


Written by H. B. Farniz. Com- 


Pianiste 


A charming little sketch, piquant and graceful, and full of melo- 
dious phrases. It will make a good relaxation for a moderately 


advanced and diligent student, who will find more in the music 
than appears on the surface. 





[Durr & Srewant.] 

The Moon comes forth in splendour. 
GEIBEL. 
Harton. 


Words from the German of 
By Bearrice Asercrompir. Mosic by G. F. 


A careful setting of the verse, with some pretension to origi- 
nality as well as graceful melody and musicianly treatment. The 
key is A flat, common time, compass E to G, ten notes. 

March of the Men of Harlech. 
Pianoforte. 


Transcribed and varied for tho 
By Boyton Suirn. 

This fine Welsh air has been much used by all writers for the 
piano, who have arranged and embellished it in every possible 
way. Mr. Boyton Smith’s transcription is showy, and neither too 
difficult nor too long. 


{Hurcnines & Romen.] 


‘““When thou passest.” 
HaAvERGAL 


Sacred Song. By Frances Ripiey 

This is one of the best Sacred Songs—for drawing-room use— 
we have seen for some time. It is introduced by eight bars of 
recitative opening in E minor, the air following in G, its flowing 
character admirably suiting the words, which are further interpreted 
by the simple figure which runs through the accompaniment. The 
tempo changes for a brisk movement in E minor, in strong con- 
trast to what has preceded it, after which the former legato phrase 
returns and concludes the piece. The voice-part has a range of 
eleven notes, B to E. 


“Treasure Trove.” 
GAL. 


Song. Written by Frances Riptey Haver- 
Music by Josrrn L. Rorcren. 

A pretty idea is conveyed by Miss Havergal’s lines, on which, 
however, a little more care might advantageously have been be- 
stowed to smooth the inequalities of what appears like hasty 
writing. The music is in good taste, the melody appropriate and 
nicely accompanied. The key is E flat, common-time, the air 
contained within an octave of the key-note. 


‘‘ Woodside Well.” Song. Written by Frep. E. Weatnerty, M.A. 
The Music composed by Josrrn L. Rorcxen. 
A pretty ballad, with good and interesting music, the form in- 
clining to the song of former days. Well sung it is sure to please. 
Key F, common-time, compass C to F, eleven notes, 


“ Tell it owt.” Sacred Song. By Frances Ripuxy Haveraat. 

A march tune, not ineffective, but hardly equal to the dignity of 
the subject. In songs of this class we think it is always advisable 
to avoid the direct mention of the holy Name. Key A, compass 
D to E. 


(C. Jurrenys. ] 


Allemande. Danse Rustique i trois temps. By C. A. Caspar. 


A pretty little piece, simply arranged. It will please the 
juveniles, who can get it up without trouble. 
“* The dear days pass’d away.” Song. 
Gravy Rowuey, (Pyzre Gray.) 
The fair composer has shown considerable skill in her treatment 
of this song, which is in the key of F, common-time, suitable for 
soprano and mezzo voices. The air is very pleasing. It is dedi- 
cated to her friend, Frances, Marchioness of Headfort. 


Music by Mrs, Sranpisx 


[C. Lonspauz.]} ; 
‘Ye Little Birds.” Song. Words by Taomas Hexrwoop. Music 
by Artuur G. Tomas. 

The old verses are well matched by the old-fashioned treatment, 
though this unmistakably betrays its modern date. The general 
effect is delightfully fresh, and quite out of the ordinary run. 
The key is D, common time, compass ten notes, F to A. 
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(Srantey Luoas, Wesur & Co.) 

“« Here's to Thee, gentle Mary. (Auf dein Wohl trink’ Ich). 
English translation by Nataurmp Maorarren. Music by A. 
RvBINSTEIN. 

As a matter of course this is a good and thoroughly musicianly 
song. But it is too laboured for its subject, at least to English 
minds and ears. Tho word “ purless” occurs twice: we should 
have thought it a misprint for “‘ peerless,” but that the punctua- 
tion seems to forbid it: it might be well to correct or explain. 
The key is A flat, 9-8 time, compass E to A, eleven notes. 


(Weexes & Co.]} 
Overture Pastorale. Forthe Organ. Composed by E, H. Turpin. 
Andante. For the Organ. By the same. 
Adagio and Allegro, (Prelude and Postlude). For the Organ. 
the same. 

In looking over new compositions for the organ, one does not 
expect to be shocked or irritated as so frequently happens in the 
case of ephemeral pianoforte music. The man who plays the 
organ, much more he who compbdses for it, has ipso facto a claim 
to be regarded as a musician, and he is sure not to go below a 
certain standard in his work. Moreover, his inducements to pub- 
lish his compositions can scarcely arise from anything but love of 
his art: for such ventures generally result in little honour and 
less profit: if he try a new line he will be voted rash for despising 
precedent ; and he will be twitted with want of originality if he 
adhere to the old paths. In either case who wants his produc- 
tions—who will buy them? His subjective satisfaction will be 
his reward—let us hope it will be ample. Mr. Turpin writes well 


By 


for the instrument, but there is more of the technical study about 
the above pieces than the outpourings of musical genius. He seems 
indeed to be writing in fetters, and consulting the opinions and 
tastes of virtuosi, rather than appealing to the popular ear—per- 
haps he feels there is no popular ear to appeal to in his case. 
The many barely tolerate organ music of any kind: a broad style, 


with strong contrasts and varied effects is necessary to have even 
this toleration. Mr, Turpin will gain the praise of experts for 
what he has done, but these will hardly allow a reason for his 


doing it. His dilemma is shared by all composers for the “ King 
of Instruments.” 


(Wituzy & Co.] 

Wood Birds are Singing. Vocal Duet with English and German 
Words. The English Version by J. 8. Lyons. Music by 
Franz Apr. 

Joyous and sparkling, the melody fresh and invigorating as the 
scenes it indicates. The verses are pretty and exceedingly 
proper. 

‘* Love’s Spring.” Song. With English and German Words, 
The English Version by J. 8. Lyons. Music by Franz Abr. 

These pretty verses, closely imitated from Ludwig Seidl, go 
well to Abt’s music. The key is D, the first part in 3-4 time, 
changing to common time for the concluding verse. Though 
slight in form and very brief, the composition is graceful and 
telling. The voice part ranges from D to F, ten notes. 

(Wirxre, Woop & Co.] 

‘The Old House far away.” Song. Written by Euuen Forrester. 
Composed by G. A. Macranren. 

The comfort of a lowly roof contrasted with the “ luxurios of 
earth’s haughty lords,” set to music which is not of the liveliest, 
nor among the most happy of Mr. Macfarren’s efforts. It is 
suitable for a “declamatory” contralto, and will have many ad- 


mirers. Key A flat, common time, compass A to D, eleven 
notes. a 


(Josera Wi.u1aMs. | 
Pritre du Soir. Meditation pour Piano. Par Caantes Nevstepr. 
A protty idea, ingeniously worked out. It will require some 
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little looking into to appreciate and give effect to the Composer 
intention. It is a useful piece for the student. 

Polacca Brillante. For the Pianoforte. Composed by B. Bry 
nett, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

A showy piece and with considerable merit: it will delight tho, 
young ladies who are not content with a mere scrambling about 
the keyboard. And Dr. Bunnett has consulted their idiosyneracig. 
witness the keys chosen, A flat, D flat, F, A flat; and an occasion) 
tenth in the left hand. 

Havanaise. Melodie de E Patapitus. Transcription Brill, 
Pour le Piano. Par Evenne Kerrerer. 

A brilliant but not difficult transcription of a very pretty méloiy, 
The embellishments are in good taste, and do not depart jy 
widely from their original. It is not too long. 

“Love's Offering.” Song. The Words by Anne A. Trayoy;, 
The Music by Atrrep J. Dye. 

Mr. Dye’s melody is not very original, but its treatment js 
musicianly and pleasing. It has the well-worn figure in comm 
time—a dotted crotchet followed by five quavers. The keyis ¢, 
the compass that of the stave, D to G. 

“The Petrel’s Warning.”’ Song. The Verse by Frepegnice Eyor, 
The Music by Henry Sauarr. 

Mr. Smart is never more at home than in descriptive music ¢ 
this kind: and he has produced a capital song for either contralty 
or baritone, giving room for the display of the higher abilities oj, 
singer. For once an impending catastrophe is happily avoided ty 
the poet, and the key changes accordingly from G minor to iti 
major. 

Night-Winds Soft and Low.” Serenade from Victor Hugo's “Ruy 
Blas.” Words by Dr. J. E. Carpenter. Music by J.B. 
WERERLIN. 

A charming little tune, with the true open-air lilt; it is perhaps 
a little over.embellished. The copy before us is in O, and ranga 
from C to E. There is also an edition published in E flat, 
Minuet de Bergame. Pour Piano. Par Avaustm Doran. 

A good morceau for the piano, piquant in character, and 1m 
quiring careful and close playing, though there are no difficultia 
of mechanism. It is a good teaching piece. 

“When all was young.” Song. Written by Frep. E. Wearm- 
tey, M.A. The Music by Joszrn L. Roxzcren. 

There is a little mannerism in this song which is not at dl 
unpleasing; pains have evidently been taken, and regard show 
to the symmetry of the composition. It will please all, and ony 
the hypercritical will attempt to find fault. The key is F, cu 
mon time, and the air is contained in the octave, F to F. 





GROTESQUE MUSIC. 


To tHe Eprror or tHe ORcHESTRA. 


Sir,—In your reviewer's notice of my “ Marcle 
Grotesque” (A Race between two Walking Dolls), 2 
the Orchestra for December, he says: ‘ Nor have 
much hope of hearing it scored for a full orchestt. 
I write to say that your reviewer is quite out of li 
calculations in stating as much, as I arranged it ff 
the Crystal Palace Orchestra a few months ago; aul 
a letter I received from Mr. Manns, a few weeks sg 
he says :—‘ Your March has been played here ft 
quently, and always with an encore.” The underline § 

ine.— » &e., 
not mine.—I am, &c — 


(Our reviewer did not “calculate ;” he did not ev 


hope.—Eb.] 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Pantomime has begun early in the North. Mr. Gomersal 
prought out ‘Cinderella’ at the Aberdeen Opera House on the 
evening of Dec, 12. 


The “‘ Messiah’ was announced to be performed on the 30th of 
December, by the Aberdeen Choral Society. 


Agreat deal of interest is felt at Liverpool in the National Train- 
ing School for Music, and a public meeting has been held for the 
arpose of promoting an undertaking to place Liverpool in alliance 
with the School at South Kensington. Mr. C. Aspinall presided, 
and there were a number of influential persons present. The 
objects of the Institution were explained by Mr. Lionel Benson, 
from the Society of Arts, who stated, in the course of his remarks, 
that he had already been promised subscriptions amounting to 
over £1000, by persons residing in Liverpool. Resolutions were 
passed approving the scheme, and pledging the meeting to support 
it, There is in Liverpool an immense deal of musical taste and 
taent, which needs cultivating on some system. It is probable 
the establishment of such an institution as the one proposed will 
go far to supply an acknowledged want. 


The annual meeting of the Clergy Widows and Orphans Charity 
for the diocese of Worcester was held at Worcester on Dec. 8, the 
Bishop of Worcester in the chair. Areport was presented by the 
committee which set forth that the committee of the Gloucester 
Charity had decided not to pay over to the Worcester Charity the 
usual share—one-third of the collections—of the late Gloucester 
Festival. The committee thereupon had addressed a remonstrance 
to their Gloucester brethren, but had not yet ‘received an official 
answer. The Gloucester committee had decided on this step 
owing to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester having refused their 
cathedral fcr future festivals. In consequence of the decision of 
the Gloucester committee it had been found impossible to make 
the extra grants that had been in, former years given to the re- 
cipients of the charity. The Rev. David Melville, Rector of 
Witley, announced, on behalf of Lord Dudley, that as the Society 
could not this year give the donation of £100 to the Clergy Orphan 
School, his lordship would place that amount in the hands of the 
Society for that purpose. A letter was read from Canon Lysons, 
the treasurer to the Gloucester Charity, stating that the whole of 
the proceeds of the late Gloucester Festival had been handed over 
to the Gloucester Charity, The Right Rev. Chairman was there- 
fore requested by the meeting to write to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
who is president of the Gloucester Charity. 


The following letter has been addressed by Malle. Carlotta Patti 
to the editor of the Birmingham Gasette, with reference to her 
refusal recently to sing at a concert in the Town Hall, Birming- 
ham :—'* Dear Sir,—I have preserved too good a remembrance of 
the kindly and sympathetic welcome accorded to me in Birming- 
ham eleven years ago not to think myself called upon to give some 
explanation. I did indeed think it strange that under my name on 
the placards, as well as on the programs, should have been placed 
the words, ‘* Sister of Adelina Patti.” Though but a twinkling star 
by the side of the brilliant planet called Marchioness de Caux, I 
am nevertheless too proud of the humble reputation which Europe 
and America have confirmed to allow anybody to try to eclipse my 
name by the dangerous approximation of that of my dear sister, to 
whom I am bound by the tenderest affection. Desiring, however, 
that the public of Birmingham should know how grieved I am that 
itshould have been the undeserving victim of an incident which 
should have been confined to the artist and managers only, I beg 
that you will have the kindness to state that I shall shortly re-ap- 
pear in Birmingham, and that it is my formal intention to devote 
the proceeds of the concert to the relief of the most necessitous 
among the poor of the town. Kindly excuse, sir, the length of my 
letter, written for my own justification, and accept the expression 
of my most distinguished consideration.” 


Messrs. Phillips, Hart and Co., have given two ballad concerts 
atthe Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. Miss Wynne, Miss Gallo- 
way, Miss Jessie Bond, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. J. W. 
Turner, and Mr. Whitney were the singers, and Herr Pauer solo 
pianist. 


The Birkenhead Cambrian Society have given their annual 
“Messiah” performance. Misses Katharine Poyntz and Ruth 
Harlow, Messrs. J. W. Turner and Thornton Wood were the 
soloists. The Birkenhead subscription concerts have been re- 
sumed, The artists at the two first concerts were selected from 
Mr, Mapleson’s opera company. 





Mr. Oakden gave his second subscription concert at Warrington 
on December 4th. The artists were Mdlle. Singelli, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Brignoli and Galassi, 
and Mr. F, H. Cowen. 


A stormy scene occurred in the Theatre Royal, Manchester, en 
the production of the Christmas pantomime of “ Red Riding 
Hood.” Mr. Aynsley Cook, who was playing the part of the Wolf, 
introduced in a topical song, of which the refrain was “Tis a 
fraud,” a reference to Moody and Sankey, the American Evange- 
lists. This local hit was not approved of by a section of the 
audience who hissed the singer, while others applauded with equal 
eagerness. Mr. Cook accepted the challenge, and in the lulls of 
the hissing shouted defiantly the names of Moody and Sankey 
alternately. This added fuel to the storm, and he sang the stanza 
a second time very loudly. He was apparently about to do soa 
third time, but the other actors left him unsupported and he re- 
tired from the stage. When good humour was restored a dance, 
entitled ‘‘ The Ballet des Poules,” in which the corps de ballet were 
dressed in imitation of fowls, also came in for some hissing. 


Mr. Hallé has given his two annual performances of “ The 
Messiah” at Manchester to immense audiences. The principal 
vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Miss 
Enriquez, Messrs. Nelson Varley and George Perren, (in place of 
Mr. Rigby indisposed) and Mr. Santley. 


Mdmes. Campobello-Sinico, José Sherrington, Annie Sinclair, 
Edna Hall, Julia Elton and Honner, Messrs. Pearson and Wad- 
more, have appeared during the last month at Mr. De Jong’s 
popular concerts at Manchester. 


Messrs. Phillips, Hart and Co. announce some very attractive 
concerts at Liverpool during the month of January. 


Three Military Concerts with the bands of the Grenadiers and 
Scotch Fusileers were given at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 
to very large audiences. Mr. Levy was the solo cornet, and Mdme. 
Sinico and Mr. Santley sang. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union commenced their 
season 1874-5 with a good performance of J. F. Barnett’s Cantata, 
“ The Ancient Mariner.” Dr. Bunnett presided at the pianoforte, 
and Mr. Walter Lain at the organ. The solos were allotted to 
Mr. Minns (tenor), Mrs. Banham and Miss Emily Harcourt 
(soprano and contralto), and Mr. Smith (bass). The second 
portion was miscellaneous. Dr. Bunnett played his Polacca 
Brillante with great taste. Mrs. Banham sang Sir Julius 
Benedict’s new song, ‘‘ The bird that came in spring,” accom- 
panied by Dr. Bunnett. The Rose Song, from Balfe’s “Il 
Talismano,”’ was sung by Mr. Minns, and encored. Dr. 
Bunnett’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” and Purcell’s ‘Come if you dare,” were 
in the program. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” has recently been performed at Stoke 
Newington. Mdme. Alvsleben, Mdme. Poole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley were the vocalists. Chorus and orchestra did 
well. Mr. Mathews conducted. 


Mr. Kuhe evidently values artistic success far more than pecu- 
niary gain. He has had no encouragement of the latter kind in 
his endeavours to found an annual feast of music at Brighton, 
yet he is determined to persevere. His next Brighton Musical 
Festival will commence on the 9th, and terminate on the 22nd of 
February, 1875. There will be ten concerts. The orchestra will 
be complete in every department, and will be selected from the 
principal members of the Italian Operas. M. Sainton will be 
leader and solo violinist. The engagements already made are :— 
Soprani—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Levier, Miss 
Wynne, Mrs. Suter, Miss Blanche Cole, and Mdme. Alvsleben ; 
Contralti—Miss Sterling, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Alice Fairman, 
and Mdme. Patey ; Tenori—Messrs. Rigby, Cummings, E. Lloyd, 
Montem Smith, Pearson and Sims Reeves; Basses—Messrs. 
Agnesi, Lewis Thomas, Conti, and Santley. Pianoforte—Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs and Mr. Kuhe. The works for the first time to be 
performed at Brighton wiil be Bach’s “‘ Passion” (St. Matthew), 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” and Sir Michael 
Costa’s * Naaman” (conducted by the composer). Other works : 
Handel's ‘ Messiah,” Haydn's *‘ Creation,” and Gounod’s “ Gallia.” 
Mr. J. F. Barnett will conduct his “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” 
Sir Julius Benedict his ‘* 7’empest”’ overture ; and Mr. Arthur §. 
Sullivan his ‘‘ Overtura di Ballo.’ Mr. T. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Kuhe will be the conductors. We trust that Mr. Kuhe’s persever- 
ance will meet its due reward, and that Brighton will not remain 
under the reproach of allowing him to serve the cause of art at 
the expense of his pocket. 
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Tho winter season at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, 
was commenced on December 17th by a soirée, in some degree of 
a special character. During the vacation the theatre, the news- 
room, library, pamphlet room, and other parts of the ;building 
have been very tastefully re-decorated, and the proprietors 
marked their opening by inviting a large number of their friends 
to be present at the soirée, an invitation which, notwithstanding 
the intense cold, was accepted by many. The guests assembled 
first in the theatre, and, after a few words of welcome from the 
newly elected president, Dr. W. de la Rue, who has been elected 
in place of the late Mr. Baring, a program of vocal and instru- 
mental music was admirably given, under the direction of 
Professor Ella, by Mrs. Bradshawe Mackay, Mrs. ‘Arrowsmith, 
Miss Ellen Day, Herr J. Sidel, and M. Buziau. A selection of 
music by Ripley’s band was afterwards performed in the library, 
refreshments being served downstairs at the same time. Among 


the guests were the Patriarch of Antioch and the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 


The Dramatic Soirée of Mdme. Rattazzi, at the mansion in the 
Avenue Uhrich, for the Saint Joseph Crache, produced 10,000 fres. 
Queen Isabella, prevented by the severity of the weather from 
coming, sent the principal ladies of her household. Malle. 
Dejazet, bowed down with infirmities, left her bed to keep a 
promise, and, dressed as a Brittany peasant, sang Béranger's 
‘*‘ Lisette.” Her voice, though feeble, had all its old melody, and 
did not betray her seventy-seven years. Too weak to stand alone 
on the stage, she sat some minutes on an easy chair, then 
advanced to the footlights holding the hands of Mesdames 
Favart and Rousseil, of the Thédtre Francais. Her by-play was 
delightful. Nod, shrug, and expression of eyes, emphasized the 
verses with exquisite taste. The stewards of this féte were Mr. 
Wyse, the eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Wyse, Generals 
Barral, Wolff, and Blanchard, the Marquis Giustiani, Commander 
Rattazzi, M. Molinari, of fhe Débats, and M. Arsene Houssaye. 
Madame Rattazzi, who is an accomplished artist, performed in 
four comediettas, one of which was the celebrated ‘* Horace and 
Lydia,” written by Ponsard for Rachel. The wealth of the 
Rattazzi jewel casket in keeping with the character was displayed 
on the Lydia of the night to fascinate Horace. The make-up 
was exquisitely classic. The loose and graceful peplum and white 
cashmere robe put to shame the costumes of the tight-laced 
ladies who lookedon. <A very witty proverb was played, and the 
name of the author was demanded several times by the audience. 
Ultimately it was announced by Mademoiselle Rousseil to be the 
work of Madame Rattazzi. A sumptuous supper awaited those 
guests who did not mind late hours.—Daily News. 


There is now in London a Persian gentleman of great dis- 
tinction, by name Mohammed Mirza, the hero of a terrible 
adventure. He was discovered in the harem of ahigh functionary 
of Shiraz, and was condemned to the punishment of the sack. 
The culprit is sewn up in a sack in company with a viper, a cock, 
anda cat. They remain on land together for an hour, and are 
then thrown into the water. Mohammed Mirza, however, 
succeeded in concealing a knife about his person, and directly he 
was sewn up ‘‘ accounted,” as the Yankees say, for the viper. He 
then killed the cock and the cat, and for the hour he remained on 
land imitated, it appears with great success, the cries of a cock 
and acat engaged in mortal combat. As soon as the hour had 
passed he was thrown into the water, when he cut his way out of 
the sack, and swam to the opposite bank accompanied by the 
arrows of his enemies. He happily escaped to Paris, and intends 
to honour this country by making it his residence. It is said that 
he expects to gain an enormous fortune by the exhibition of sack, 
knife, cock, cat and viper at the Royal Albert Hall. 


Tho bells of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, are to be * restored to 
their pristine musical grandeur and significance, as when the 
London Society of Cumberland Youths in 1784 and the College 
Youths in 1777 rang their ‘‘ Oxford treble bobs,’ and their treble 
bob royals in the steeple ;’’ they are also to have the addition of a 
chiming apparatus constructed to play fourteen tunes. Will the 


chimes be allowed to play, or will they be shut up like those of 
the Royal Exchange ? 


Mr. T. Woolner, A.R.A., has been elected a Royal Academician 
in the room of the late Mr, J. H. Foley. 





—= 
The theatrical libel case of Fairlie v. Blenkinsop was cong, 
on Dec. 8. It was an action to recover damages for alleged lib 
published in Vanity Fair in the shape of criticisms upon the he 
formance of “ Vert-Vert” at the St. James’s Theatre, yy Se. 
jeant Ballantine, Mr. Serjeant Parry, and Mr. Grantham Appear 
for the plaintiff; and Mr: Day, Q.C., Mr. Douglas Straight, ay 
Mr. Arbuthnot for the defendant. Evidence was given ag toi, 
indelicacies of the dresses, and a certain dance was declared tg, 
positively indecent, Mr. Justice Keating, in summing wp iy 
evidence, said that he was of opinion that the articles complaing} 
of were per se libellous as implying bad conduct ina theatrieg 
manager. The great point, however, was as to the justificatig, 
Public performances on the stage or otherwise were subject to fi, 
criticism ; a manager, author or actor invited public notice, aj 

persons were not liable for criticisms, although harsh and de 
tory, if the jury thought them fair. The stage might be a pote 
instrument of good or evil. The representation of good pie 
might induce and excite the noblest feelings, and might copy 
real and delightful instruction in the easiest way, but it might gy 
be most potent for evil by the production of pieces involving tly 
lowest and most degrading sentiments, and exciting the yoy 
passions either by blasphemy, indecency, or otherwise. His Jy. 
ship, after referring to the question of damages, asked, if the iw 
believed the evidence as to the dance, what damages a man coilj 
claim who had polluted the drama and degraded the British stage, 
The jury immediately found a verdict for the defendant, 


The following note on “ Shalms,” &c., is communicated by Mf, 
C, Cooke :—It appears from the cash account of Henry VIIL,, thy 
A.D, 1530, the sum of £1 6s, 8d. was paid for “a shalme;” aj 
for two sackbuts, or brass trumpets, two tenor shalmes, aj 
two treble shalmes, £10 10s., all for the royal use, Bish» 
Percy stated a shalm to be a wind instrument like a pipe, with 
swelling protuberance in the middle, circular, Mr. Ayrton staal 
it ‘‘ to be the bass cornet,” (See Ellis’s Original Letters. Seconi 
series. Vol. 1., p. 273.) There is an early drawing of a shalmin 
the illustrations to Froissart’s Royal MS. (18 E. 1 and 11, 
British Museum. In the Northumberland House Book, p. 341, 
this instrument is mentioned as belonging to the fifth earl. Th 
reward to each French singer at the interview between Han 
VIII. and Francis I., a.p. 1532, was £4 13s. 4d. In this rig 
viols and virginals were used.—(See Harl. MS. 1419, A.) 


The opening of the new French Opera seems to the Parisian 
as worthy of the attention of the world as their getting rid of tk 
Germans. A correspondent of a daily contemporary gives tle 
following :—* Paris is just now a good deal exercised by what my 
be described as the “ question de l’Opera.” I have told yu 
already that M. Halanzier, the director of the Opera, to acknor 
ledge the service done him by M. de Villemessant, the proprieta 
of the Figaro, in getting Mdme. Nilsson to sing on the openiag 
night, consented to throw open the new building before its fom 
inauguration to the subscribers of Figaro. As the Opera is om 
of the State institutions, this Barnum-like proceeding extitel 
a good deal of irritation, especially in the newspaper world. I 
is formally announced that a Cabinet Council (!) was held yester 
day to consider whether this little arrangement should be camel 
out, and that the Ministers decided that they could not authors 
it. The rivals of Figaro are delighted at the decision, but thy 
don’t seem to see that there is anything peculiarly grotesque 
a Cabinet Council seriously discussing the question at all.” 


Legal opinion having been taken on the question whether th 
Lord Chamberlain can license places of amusement within lis 
jurisdiction for “‘morning performances,” Sir Henry James sal 
Mr. H. B. Poland, the counsel consulted, hold that his lordship 
has no such power, and recommend that persons interested it 
the matter should endeavour to obtain an alteration of the lav. 


In Mr. Martin’s “Life of the Prince Consort” occurs ti 
following interesting notice of the Prince’s habits before he bal 
time to feel quite at home in the country of his adoption. It 
then that his deep feeling and cultivation as a musician 
an artist were so great a help to him :—‘ During the 
period following the Royal marriage, and for some time afte: 
wards, the Prince kept up assiduously what the pressure of 
duties, as the years went on, compelled him in a great measult 
forego, the active practice of the arts of design, as well as of muse 
Both in painting and in musical composition he had acquired ea 
siderable skill, and in the etcher’s art the Queen and himself i 
a delightful occupation for their scanty leisure. To sing ols 
together was also one of their constant recreations. To 
music was at all times a source of supreme delight, an elem 
which the hindrances and disappointments and sho 
life were forgotten. In it he found a vent for all the 
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emotion for which it is given to few to find an adequate 
peeper om of words. His favourite instrument was the organ. 
a is were full of power, and he had acquired sufficient mas- 
His a execution to enable him to make this noblest of instruments 
ery eloquent exponent of his thoughts and fancies. To it he 
‘ld speak out his heart with no fear of being misunderstood, 
and with how much power he did so we see by the effect he 
odueed when he must have been unconscious that he was 


ard.” 


The Germans have always been famed for their reverence of 
their great poets and composers. Now, however, it is stated, the 
Teutons have determined to turn their idols into ridicule, and a 
theatre is going to bring out a burlesque, ** Schiller and Goethe,” 
in which the poets’ lives and characters are to be caricatured. 
We simply don’t believe it. 


The close of the series of English comedies at the Crystal Palace 
was very properly signalised by a complimentary benefit per- 
formance to Mr. Charles Wyndham, to whose ability and perse- 
yerance the success of the season is to be attributed. The per- 
formance took place on Thursday, December 17, when, for the 
frst time at the Crystal Palace, was performed Shakespeare’s 
comedy, “4s You Like It,” with a cast of all the leading artists 
of the day, who volunteered their valuable services, even for those 
minor parts which their professional position did not permit them 
in the ordinary way to accept. Between the acts, Mr. Charles 
Wrndham delivered a short address, explanatory of the aim and 
Beope of the revivals of English comedy which have taken place 
at the Crystal Palace during the last two months. 


Speaking of Sardou’s new drama, “ La Haine,” the Gaulois 
says it is truly a wonderful piece, for everybody who has read, 
studied, rehearsed, or played in it is at present ill in bed. 
Lafontaine, Clement Just, and Offenbach, all have had colds, 
while Sardou cannot open his mouth without sneezing, and 
instead of a voice @ continued malediction proceeds from his 
throat. 


The holiday program at the Royal Polytechnic includes ‘‘ The 
Mystic Scroll; or, Ali Baba and the Forty Robbers,” aptly termed 
by the author, Dr. Croft, the managing director of the Institu- 
tion, ‘an operatic incongruity.” The entertainment is given in 
the best possible style by Mr. G. Seymour Smith, assisted by 
Mille. Carlotta Feediz, Miss Minnie Herbert, Miss Bartlett, Miss 
Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller. The musical selections from 
some of the most popular operas have been arranged by Mr. 
Frewen, the leader of the Polytechnic band. The scenery, the 
dresses, and the disc pictures are all deserving of the highest 
praise. Besides the above, the Christmas program includes a 
new lecture on ‘‘ Chemistry,’ by Prof. Gardner, who illustrates it 
by a succession of brilliant experiments, and one by Mr. J. L. 
King on “ The Isle of Wight and its Quaint Legends.” During 
the holidays Mr. King will also lecture upon ‘ ‘ Scope’s’ Old and 
New,” and Prof. Gardner will have something to say about 
“Cooks and Cookery.” The splendid assortment of cosmoramic 
views, and the works of science and art to be seen in the body of 
the hall, all help to sustain the far-famed reputation which the 
Polytechnic Institution has long since won for itself. 


Mr. Charles Clarke has addressed the following letter to 
The Times, concerning the ‘‘ Ghost ” in Hamlet : Sir,—Perhaps 
many other students of Shakespeare besides myself would be 
glad of an explanation of what appears to me to be an im- 
portant discrepancy in the play of “Hamlet.” With but one 
exception whenever the Ghost is present on the stage it is 
supposed to be visible to every character engaged in the scene. 
From the dialogue the audience learn that it has been twice 
seen by Marcellus and Bernardo before the rising of the curtain. 
It next appears to these two, together with Horatio, in the first 
scene; and is afterwards seen, and heard to speak, by Hamlet, 
Horatio, and Marcellus in company. But in the famous “ closet 
a, (the Ghost’s only other appearance), when it is on the 
ba or several minutes, and delivers in sonorous tones some 
a So lines, the Queen is utterly unconscious of the presence 

® apparition, although Hamlet expressly points with his 
— exclaims, ‘‘ My father, in his habit as he liv’d.” It 
rede necessary to the plot of the play that Hamlet's mother 
“ee em ignorant of the immediate cause of her son’s mad- 
the io thus it is that she is presented as utterly unconscious of 
—— visit. But surely this is inconsistent with every 
ct tg Scene in which the “ perturbed spirit” has appeared. 
aoe. to think that the visible presence of the “ gracious 
samy ih Playing this scene is a mistake. If any interruption 
Y the Ghost is necessary, the appearance might be in the 





‘*mind’s eye” of Hamlet only. The Ghost ought not to be present 
in a substantial form, rendering it as impossible fur the Queen not 
to perceive its presence as it was for Horatio, Marcellus, and 
Bernardo on the platform of the castle. Apologizing to you for 
trespassing on your space, and to the spirit of the “ Immortal 
Bard” for my presumption, I am, &c., Coartes Cranks. No 
doubt the difficulty has occurred to others, and we believe that we 
have seen it avoided on the stage, though we cannot call to mind 
where. All that is necessary is that the ‘‘ Ghost” should occupy 
such a position in the Closet scene that he could be seen by tho 
audience and by Hamlet, and not by the Queen. 


A subscription is being raised to erect a statue of Auber in ono 


of the open spaces of Caen. Various public bodies have con- 
tributed liberally. 


On December 12 Mrs. Theodore Martin, better known in the 
dramatic profession as “ Miss Helen Faucit,” appeared as Beatrice 
at the Haymarket Theatre, in ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” the 

erformance being for the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical 

und, The comedy was played with a brilliant cast, so that apart 
from the satisfaction of aiding in a good cause, the audience had 
the advantage of a delightful entertainment. So great was the 
demand for tickets that the whole area of the pit was devoted to 
stalls. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment was given at tho 
St. George’s Hall on December 26, when Mrs. Reed and her com- 
pany reappeared with the addition of Miss Fanny Holland and 
Mr. A. E. Bishop in a novelty by Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, entitled 
“ The Three Tenants.” Myr. Corney Grain, imbued with the 
spirit of the time, promises to illustrate ‘A Fairy Tale” with 
music, humour, and anecdote, and the favourite production of last 
season, ‘‘ Too Many by One,” which was only performed for a short 
time, will close the entertainment, which has always been highly 
acceptable. 





Farrneui’s Taror.—Farinelli had ordered a magnificent 
costume, and when the tailor brought it home, the artist 
demanded his bill. “I have not made one,” answered the tailor. 
‘“‘But why not?” asked Farinelli. ‘‘ Because,” said the trembling 
tailor, ‘‘I have a desire for my payment in but one form. I 
know that that I desire is of inestimable value, and reserved for 
monarchs, but since I have the honour of working for one, of 
whom none speak but with enthusiasm, I wish no other payment 
than that he sing me one song!” Farinelli strove in vain to 
change his resolution and induce him to receive the money. The 
tailor was immovable. At last the great artist acceded to his 
request. Resolved that the enthusiast should be fully gratified, 
he exhibited before him all his wondrous skill; after which the 
tailor, fairly intoxicated with delight, prepared to withdraw, but 
Farinelli stopped him. “ I am very sensitive,” said he, “and it 
is possibly through that trait that I have attained my superiority 
over other singers. I have acceded to your wishes, and now you 
must yield to mine in yourturn!” Saying which, he drew out 
his purse, and compelled the astonished tailor to receive nearly 
double the worth of the garment. 








)_ =a WORKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 


Now Ready. 
ICHTER’S TREATISE ON HARMONY, Translated and 
Adapted from the German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, (Professor 
of the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part II. of tho 
T same. 
Price 7s. 6d, each. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





FTER a Short Illness, THOMAS GOOM, for more than 
A Thirty Years an Assistant and valued servant of Messrs, Leader & Cock ; 
Cock, Hutchings & Co. ; and Lamborn Cock & Co., 63 New Bond-street, Died, 
6th of October, 1874, from an attack of Rheumatic Fever, aged 44, leaving a 
Widow and Six Children to lament his loss. Having had a large family, he has 
been unable to do more than insure his life for a smali sum, and to provide his 
children with instruction necessary for them to obtain their future livelihood , 
and at the present time there are four who will require for some years their 
mother’s care, the youngest being under twelve months. Under these circum- 
stances, it is proposed to raise a SU BSCRIPTION for the BENEFIT of his 
WIDOW, in sympathy for the loss she has sustained, and in slight —— 
ment of the esteem in which he was held by all with whom he was thrown mn 
contact. Donations received by Mr. Waxtis, at Mr. Lampoan Cocn’s, 63 New 
Bond-street. 
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TICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
/ By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 
«Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
5 detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
wy stmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. , 
‘hy charming book ; should be in every village library.”—Church Review. 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
“ tory is most interesting.” —Ch Times. 
upwoty | pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
JAYLAND WELL. A New Tale. 
5s, by Post 5s. 5d. 
«Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
scially."—Literary Churchman. ‘ : 
“ xceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘ An Object 
J in Life,” “Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
fuardian. 
)HINELAND, 
Ht $a, 9d. 
“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
r, Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian, : 
UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
ppreciated,” —Chu rch Times. 
ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
] GOULD. 38s. 6d.; by Post 8s.9d. 
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“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—@uardian. 


ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of “‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 
by Post 3s. 10d. 
“Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are full of sound, 
holesome teaching.” —Guardian, 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
trong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 
hurchman, 
COMMON-PLACE STORY. 
Kirkbeck.” 3s, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
rircumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
hought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8S. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 
he oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is hard to break 
javay until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 

IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
3 A Rey. W. E, HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 6s.; by Post 
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liness and spirit.”—Guardian. 
— DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
28. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
“An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 
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L™ OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


4 C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Pref 
by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE, = 







READY. Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
L™ OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘* Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
NOW READY, Vol. [IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
@ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
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“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live-. 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d, 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 84d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘*There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of conatiewabte merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1873 being 65,086 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s, per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 


1 *>© VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
86 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 368. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


1 868 yon =a nM ng pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
86 


34s. 
84s. per dozen. 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
186 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or Bs 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask, 


MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
1861 80s., or £15 10s, per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
T. selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 668, per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon. 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 


superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pinta, 
And all other brands. 


VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
D and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
ed its - AW mag & of a ma and > ihe Clene 
ae en tel, ones te virtues, No V. or Pal, 





should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained of all 
*Poolonale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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MR. B. L. FARJEON'’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER-OF TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED 


THE KING OF NO-LAWND. 


‘ We have no hesitation in characterizing this as a charming and deli¢ate creation........The passage can stand by itself as a true bit of pathos fraught with 


a deep mora’.... 


.. +. Simplicity, witl a deep undercurrent of feeling and of purpose with grace of style and freshness of fancy, combine to enable us to 


this little work not only to the devourers but the gourmets of literature. 1t is deserving of readers both numerous and refined.”—Morning Advertiser, 


* A grand social parable........a prose poem,”—DPeterhead Sentinel. 





New Work by G. L. M. Strauss. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE NEW 
GERMAN EMPIRE. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 2 vols. 
8vo. Containing Biographic Sketches of the Emperor of 
Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Prince 
Frederick Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, 
Vogel von Falckenstein, Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Gében, 
Werder, Steinmetz, &c. (Shortly. 


New Volume by the Author of “ Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” 
and ‘‘ Heterodox London.” 


MYSTIC LONDON. By the Rev. C. 
MAURIUE DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” “ Un- 
orthodox,” and ‘* Heterodox London,” 1 vol. 8vo. 

{In a few days. 
*,* Editions of the above Author’s most valuable and interest- 
ing Works on London Religious Life can still be had at all 

Libraries and Booksellers. 


CENTRAL ASIA FROM THE ARYAN 
TO THE COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON. sp Aogy 
8vo. hortly. 





MEN AND MANNERS IN PARLIA. 


MENT. By the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds, }y 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: jy 
Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, anj 
the United States. 
tions of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [ Now ready, 


“Full of valuable information and good advice.”—Times. 
‘*Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across ty 
Atlantic or the southern hemisphere.” —Standard. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Ol 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “Hal. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., 6s. [Now Ready, 


“Having so qualified our long columns of praise, we take our leave of Mr, 
Frost, wishing him reward due to his diligence,’—Morning Advertiser, 
‘*The subject itself can hardly fail to interest.”—Standard. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


Author of ‘‘The Shuttlecock Papers,’ a Second Edition of 
which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready, 
‘Charming, sparkling, humorous, and entertaining.”—Court Journal, 


“The fascination of ‘Tiny Travels’ is one that itis given to few writen 
create by works of so unpretending a character.”—Morning Advertiser, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


IN LOVE AND IN HATE: a New Novel. 
8 vols. [Now Ready. 
PHILIP MANINGTON: a Novel; and 
EISLEBEN. By H. SCHUTZ WILSON. Author of 
“Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of the Lady,” &c. 
In 1 vol. [Now Ready. 
TRIM. 
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JESSIE By B. L. FARJEON. 

Author of }‘ Blade-o’-Grass,’ ‘Golden Grain,’ ‘ Bread-and- 

Cheese and Kisses,’ ‘Grif,’ ‘London’s Heart,’ ‘Joshua Mar- 

vel,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now Ready. 
.. The carefully-finished portrait of the hero’s mother, quite a cabinet picture 
in polnt of execution, is dealt with most lovingly, with the most delicate colours 
and with the most exquisite detail. In the noble self-denying creature we have 
the evidence that Mr. Farjeon knew that good women do exist. Her frail 
healthy nature is like a puff of pure mountain air in covtrast with the vapid and 
sickly sentimentalities which in the every-day novel are dignified by the name of 


woman,” —Vanity Fair, 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? By WATTS 
PHILLIPS, Author of ‘The Dead Heart,’ ‘The Hooded 


Snake,’ ‘The Poor Strollers,’ ‘Joseph Chavigny,’ ‘Lost in 
London,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. By JAMES 


GRANT, Author of “Under the Red Dragon,” “The 
Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. {Now Ready. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By JUSTIN 


M'CARTHY, Author of ‘My Enemy's Daughter,” “A Fair 
Saxon,” &c. In 8y ols. [Now Ready. 


‘* Mr. M'Carthy’s genuine sense of hnmour makes his style of writing truly 
ng to read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





BROWN AS A BERRY: a New Novel. By 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


“A book of real merit......We part from the author with gratitude”~ 
Atheneum, 


“* Brown asa Berry’ is a most enjoyable novel, which deserves, and wil 
doubtless have, more than an ephemeral fame.”—Scotsman. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By 
A.C. SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


“The story is full of incident, and abounds in dramatic situations.’”—Cowt 
Journal. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romana. 
By the Author of “ A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &. In2vols. 


TRUE TO HER TRUST ; or, Womanly Past 
Question. The Illustrative Initial Devices by F. W. WADDY. 
In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
‘We will not do this painstaking and clever writer the injustice to revel 
anything of her plot, on which much of the interest of her book depends 
Characters and plot alike combine to form a whole of more than averig 
merit.”—Daily News. 


FROM THE PLOUGH TO THE PULPII 


vid CAMBRIDGE. By LUKE WESLEY CHURCH. 
8 vols. [Now Ready. 


THE LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupa 


Amaru. 8 vols. [Now ready. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,” “ City and Subarb, 
“Too Much Alone,” ‘Far Above Rubies,” ‘The Bal 
Promise,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ “ Joy after Sorrow,” & 
In 8 vols. [Now ready 
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